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| SHORTER NOTICES ° Vili 


We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The party furnaces, quite low for weeks past, will 
very soon be in full blast again. Mr. Churchill has been 
raking up his fires this week. After Dieppe he has 
come back to Dundee full of fight. We notice he has 
already tired of the Inquiry over the strike; tired 
of his own Inquiry one may safely say, for he is 
an inner member of the Cabinet which set it up. He 
now proceeds to apply a little ginger to it—an old 
plan of his. Mr. Long and Mr. F. E. Smith made good 
fighting speeches at Manchester. The Unionist party 
is not in such a plight as unhappy friends and happy 
foes seem to think. It has light—what it wants, now 
that the campaign is reopening, is a little leading. 


How wonderfully well, by the way, leading is some- 
times achieved by following! It is impossible to doubt 
this if one looks at the case of Mr. Asquith. The 
Government wild man, Mr. Ure, in a speech this week, 
praised Mr. Asquith to the skies. There never was such 
a heaven-born, God-sent leader ! seems to be Mr. Ure’s 
view. Mr. Ure still suffers from an old sore ; and there- 
fore naturally he loves Mr. Asquith, who did all he could 
to assuage the pain. Yet there is something in what 
Mr. Ure says about Mr. Asquith’s success. ‘There is 
no denying he is successful. How has he succeeded ? 
Not surely by originating, ordering, dominating. 
Vhose are the usual ways of leadership. Mr. Asquith 
has other arts, more supple, more subtle. He does not 
lead by despotism, rather he leads by deferring. He 
rules by being ruled—as Mr. Redmond knows. 


The Labour members have solved the problem of what 
to do with their salary. They are not going to return 
it to Mr. Lloyd George, or offer it to the ratepayers, or 
give it to the Navy League. The Labour M.P.s, it 
seems, have quite another plan: they are going to 


pay over their £400 a year to the Trade Union funds 
and receive back £350 a year. It is rather like taking 
the money out of one pocket with one hand and trans- 
ferring it to the other pocket with the other hand, 
dropping a little of it in the process. But why this 
docking of £50 a year? Is not a Labour member of 


Parliament worth as much as a Liberal member of ° 


Parliament ? 


Meanwhile one is concerned to know what the Liberal 
press thinks about this ‘‘ fuss ’’ about the money, these 
‘‘airs and graces’’. When Mr. Bird or Mr. Arthur 
Lee or Mr. lan Malcolm gets rid—or tries to get rid— 
of some of his money, the ‘* Daily News ’’ and the 


Daily Chronicle’? are up in arms. *‘ What form!’ 
‘* What taste!’’ ‘‘ And these members belong to the 


‘Gentlemanly party ’!’’. Indeed there is no end to 
Liberal indignation when a Conservative mentions his 
salary—whereas when a Labour member mentions it, 
there appears to be no beginning to Liberal indignation. 
Probably a Labour M.P. might give away the whole of 
his salary to the Liberal organisation and yet not a 
Liberal paper say a word of reproof. 


We really begin to think that this time there may be 
something in the squabble between the Liberals and 
the Labour party. As a rule these squabbles come to 
so little; and, after an Independent Labour candidate 
has intervened at a perfectly safe Liberal seat in some 
by-election—Kilmarnock for instance—the two sides 
come together again, the Liberals vowing they “‘ never, 
never will desert ’’ their dear friend the working man. 
This has happened again and again of late years. The 
Labour M.P. never dares vote against the Liberal 
Government in a really crucial division, and the Liberal 
M.P. rarely dares speak in public against the Labour 
party. But now Liberalism is actually venturing a pro- 
test—rather late in the day—against picketing ; and 
the Liberal press prints the protest. There might surely 
be the making of quite a pretty quarrel here. 


Mr. Lamb, for example—risen from the grave of the 
‘* Tribune ’’—comes out in the Liberal press this week 
as a strong Liberal and a strong opponent of ** peaceful 
picketing ’’. He is for wiping it off the statute book, 
and talks of a disgrace to Liberal legislation, and so 
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on. But will Mr. Lamb and his -friends stick to their 
guns? We have a notjon that some timorous, peace- 
making Liberal will spike the guns if they belch out fire 
and fury like Mr. Lamb’s. It would be much more sport- 
ing to let the parties fight it out. Incidentally Mr. 
Lamb “‘ gets in ’’ a nasty hit at his leader. He asks 
how Mr. Asquith would relish the principle of peaceful 
picketing or peaceful persuasion applied to Downing 
Street? One likes the idea of the peaceful picketing 
of the Prime Minister. Unfortunately, when the women 
have tried it, Mr. Churchill has ordered the police to 
clear them off the steps. 


People who scoff at the notion of an Ulster rising 
against Home Rule should think over the words of Ellis 
Yarnall to his great friend Lord Coleridge, a strong 
Home Ruler. (Messrs. Macmillan are just publishing 
the whole of the notable and wise correspondence be- 
tween these two.) ‘‘ If your Irish matter could only be 
settled! I cannot but think a separate Parliament and 
a separate Executive would be but the beginning of 
Civil War in Ireland. Lecky gives this sofemnly as 
his judgment. . . . James Hack Tuke who has laboured 
untiringly for Ireland since 1847, giving to the cause, 
unspartngly, his money and his time, thinks with 
Lecky.”’ 


Clearly the negotiations between the Secretary of the 
Bank of Ireland and Mr. Swift McNeill M.P. mis- 
carried. Mr. McNeill made the political speech in 
the old: Irish Parliament House which it was intended 
he shoyld not make. ‘‘ His heart ’’, the Secretary says, 
‘‘ran away with him’’. But really who could expect 
Mr. MtNeill to make a speech free from politics to the 
Eighty Club in the old Irish Parliament House? Party 
politics is the business of the Eighty Club and of 
Mr. McNeill. The club went to Ireland for party pur- 
poses; it did not go to waste its time in listening to 
history or oratory. It has come back to England of 
course more firmly convinced than ever of the justice 
of Home Rule. It is absolutely unanimous. For mildly 
predicting this—an extraordinarily safe prediction we 
admit—a week or two ago we were rebuked quite 
severely. Frankly, we should prefer the Thirteen Club 
to the Eighty as an impartial inquirer after truth. 

By the way, the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ caught us 
tripping terribly last week. We wrote of Mr. T. W. 
Russell—photographed in the midst of the Eighty 
Club’s party—as if he were not Vice-President of 
the Irish Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction! It appears either that Mr. Russell is not 
a member of the Eighty Club or that he did not accom- 
pany the expedition from England, but only had his 
photograph taken with the members. Let us confess 
at once—in writing the note we did not for a moment 
associate Mr. T. W. Russell with agriculture and 
technical instruction. Perhaps no one ever did associate 
Mr. Russell with agriculture till the Irish Nationalists 
demanded that Sir Horace Plunkett, no matter how good 
his work, should be sacrificed and a Home Ruler put 
in his place. (Mr. H. W. Wolff’s letter in the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
of Wednesday should be read in this connection. He 
too fails to associate Mr. T. W. Russell with agricul- 
ture.) We associated Mr. T. W. Russell with the most 
bitter attacks on Home Rule and on Home Rule 
Liberalism that perhaps have ever been made, and then 
with attacks on Unionism. We associated him, too, 
with Temperance. 


However, we have now, we hope, got Mr. Russell 
right. But has our contemporary got Sir Edward 
Carson quite right? We ask because in the same issue 
last week it likened Sir Edward to Mr. Secretary 
Gashford and to Simon Tappertit. Sir Edward may be 
Gashford or he may be Simon, but he cannot be both 
very reasonably in the same issue. If Sir F. C. Gould, 
whose work is gay and delightful as ever, will turn to 
** Barnaby Rudge ”’ he will see that the two characters 
are utterly unlike ; a great deal further apart indeed than 
Mr. T. W. Russell ardent and convinced Unionist 


and Mr. T. W. Russell ardent and convinced Home 
Ruler. 


Might not the Death Duties, in some cases at least, 
be re-christened and named the Devil’s Duties? The 
attention of the Treasury must have been called of late 
to a very cruel and yet not uncommon case under the 
Act. A man contrived to scrape together by hard work 
and hard frugality £3000. He left this to his four 
daughters. The Treasury grabbed its hundred or so; 
and within a year, one daughter dying, it had 
another bite. Three thousand, safely invested, will 
bring in, say, £115 to £120 a year, about eleven 
shillings and sixpence a week to each daughter. When 
will the leaders of the Conservative party strike boldly 
and hard at this Act? 


The war between Turkey and Italy has so far meant 
rather less than more credible news from the Mediter- 
ranean. Communications are cut, and most reports 
are subject to a censorship. According to one of many 
stories, the ‘‘ Turkish fleet ’? was only allowed to think 
it had safely escaped to the Dardanelles. Italy never 
really tried to catch it. The actions so variously 
described near Preveza were trifling; and the bom- 
barding of Tripoli itself little more than a demonstration 
in front of a position which could not be seriously 
defended. So far the greatest sufferers have been those 
who ran away. Avoiding the horrors of war, they were 
unable to reach Malta without suffering worse horrors 
of cold and hunger and thirst. 


The whole prospect is less terrible than it seemed a 
week ago. The Kaiser's failure to intervene success- 
fully and bring about an immediate peace should surely 
make the Young Turks realise that sooner or later they 
will have to accept the position and come to Italy’s 
terms. The Great Powers cannot directly interfere ; 
but every effort will be made to keep the conflict strictly 
to the single issue. It does not seem at present as if 
the war were going widely to disturb the Moslem races 
or to break the Turkish Empire. Turkish stocks in 
Berlin actually rose when news of the bombardment of 
Tripoli was received. The bombardment was simply 
regarded as a demonstration, making it easier for 
Turkey to accept the fait accompli. 


A good deal depends on what happens in Constan- 
tinople. Immediately on the outbreak of war Hakki 
Pasha consented to be scapegoat. The Sultan was per- 
mitted to be displeased with him, and Said Pasha was 
asked to form a Cabinet. The Young Turk Committee 
at Salonika, breathing war, holds aloof from the new 
Cabinet ; and naively wonders why Germany has failed 
them.« But the majority seem to be content to allow the 
new Government to deal unhindered with the position. 
When all is done the Government will be again the 
scapegoat for Turkey’s misfortunes. Even the fiercest 
of the Young Turks seem to have given up the idea 
of taking elsewhere what they are losing in Tripoli. 
The Great Powers could not allow this, even if the 
Young Turks were mad enough to think of it. It is 
Turkey's interest as well as Europe’s to keep the war 
strictly between herself and Italy. 


Is it true that some war correspondents were decoyed 
from Tripoli in time to hear nothing about the war? 
The ‘‘ Daily News’’ tells the shameful story for true, 
and is bitterly indignant. Radical newspapers 
generally, which regret the war above all things, and 
would keep it as little a war as may be, are quite ready 
to magnify it out of all proportion in their bills and 
headlines. ‘‘ Italian defeat at Preveza’’ was thought- 
fully attractive. Better than this was the bill of a 
Bournemouth newspaper: ‘‘ Turkish vessels seized in 
Southampton Water ’’. The war between Italy and 
Turkey was spreading fast. 


It is almost as difficult to get truth from Tripoli as 
to get truth from Portugal. The Government would 
have us believe that nothing at all is happening in 
Portugal. Beyond all doubt the Royalists are up in 
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arms. So much is serious truth. How many in arms 
there are and in how many places it is not possible to 
say. Nor can we feel very serious about the story of 
King Manuel leaving the house of Lord Lonsdale post 
haste for London. This is embroidery. 


The first stage in the Morocco negotiations is now 
regarded by most observers as complete. Nothing yet 
is officially published ; but it is generally understood that 
everything is finally arranged save a few details relating 
to the period of transition before the French protectorate 
has become effective. The way is now open for the 
second stage—a discussion of the exact amount of com- 
pensation in territory to be offered to Germany in con- 
sideration of the withdrawal from Morocco. This stage 
should not be so difficult or prolonged as the first. The 
feeling of general insecurity resulting from Italy’s un- 
expected move upon Tripoli will probably spur on both 
parties to a speedy agreement. 


The burst of ill-feeling in German newspapers against 
England and the English during these negotiations may 
wisely be ignored now that France and Germany are 
through with their chief difficulties. It would be wrong 
for the English to judge entirely of German feeling from 
German newspapers. Germans, too, have reason to be 
wary of a similar mistake. The English, as Mr. Sidney 
Low has pointed out in an admirable letter to the 
** Morning Post’’, are far too ignorant of what the 
Germans think and do. 


Sir H. H. Risley was first of all a statistician and 
ethnologist. He was immediately discovered by Hunter 
then engaged in compiling materials for his historic 
Gazetteer. Thenceforth in addition to other duties 
of a more ordinary character he was for about thirty 
years occupied mainly in ethnographic and anthro- 
pological research and finally in helping to draw up the 
Decennial Census of 1891. His personal contributions 
to the final Report invest it with special value, and com- 
bined with his previous writings on the Caste systems 
and ethnography of the Indian peoples, won him what 
may be fairly called an international reputation in 
his special field. Of the actual work of the administra- 
tion he necessarily had less direct experience. For the 
work of the secretariat he possessed peculiar qualifica- 
tions—an unobtrusive aptitude for assimilating and 
expounding the views of others, a faculty for collecting 
and marshalling facts and figures in support of the 
necessary deductions, and the power of setting them 
forth in lucid form and sequence. 


It was unfortunate that he was taken from abstract 
research where he was master to undertake the doubtful 
work of directing the elaboration of the Minto-Morley 
** Reforms ’’. A wider direct experience of administra- 
tive work and more firmness in supporting views not 
always in high favour might have helped to modify 
some of the imported doctrines. In spite often of 
indifferent health Sir Herbert Risley was ever an unspar- 
ing worker, and after an unusually prolonged period of 
Indian service he returned only last year to take up 
the post of departmental secretary at the India Offiice— 
not an exaggerated recognition of his qualities and 
service. 


The Irish strike is over. The men who refused to 
handle ‘‘ blackleg ’’ goods have submitted to the com- 
panies’ terms and mostly been reinstated. Thus ends 
one of the most foolish strikes on record. But ‘‘ general 
strike ’’ is a mania just now wherever workmen’s con- 
ferences meet. The railway servants at Carlisle re- 
solved that unless the railways are nationalised or 
Ministers cease to take one side in disputes the advis- 
ability of a general strike will be considered. One 
speaker thinking aloud remarked that Mr. Asquith might 
meet the fate of M. Stolypin if he followed Russian 
methods. When he recovered, he explained that he did 
not really mean that Mr. Asquith ought to be shot. 


At the Conference of the Miners’ Federation when 
and how to bring about a general strike was the main 
topic of interest. The point is the minimum wage. 


There are various minimum wage agreements with 
owners which will not expire simultaneously, so that 
a general strike on this is not possible until after January 
1914. But the notice of the Northumberland miners 
will expire in fourteen days. There might then be a 
general strike to support the Northumberland miners’ 
demands. Or there might be a demand for a National 
Conciliation Board to settle a general principle for the 
‘abnormal places ’’ which underlies the wages ques- 
tion. In some form or other there is a cheerful prospect 
of a miners’ general strike. 


The Congress habit is one of which there seems little 
hope of the Church of England breaking itself, though 
total abstinence even for five years might have bene- 
ficent results. These mob-meetings to listen to cut-and- 
dried papers only let off the steam which requires such 
careful husbanding. It was not out of a Congress that 
the Oxford Movement sprang, but from two earnest 
men walking together in Trinity Grove. Congresses 
beget nothing and teach nothing. They can only be 
justified as a passing local stimulant, or in the case of 
the Church as a travelling advertisement. 


The Church has taken her full share in trying to solve 
the industrial and social problems of the modern era, 
and such subjects have been well to the fore in the 
discussions of this week. Unfortunately all religious 
bodies are being carried away by the idea that 
Christianity was sent into the world not to save men’s 
souls—the phrase has an old-fashioned sound—but to 
get every voter thirty shillings a week and a scullery. 
The clergy think it a duty not to guide and correct 
opinion but to follow it—in a word to be ‘‘ democratic ’’. 
The Bishop of London, in the opening sermon at Stoke, 
gave fresh currency to the doctrine that the Kingdom 
of God is meat and drink, but this facile prelate ever 
follows the intellectual path of least resistance. The 
other opening sermon was preached by the Bishop of 
Carlisle, who announced that the forces of liberty and 
the fires of knowledge are now finally demolishing the 
hay and stubble structures patiently built up by priests 
and monks. Voltaire said something like this a century 
and a half ago. 


The subject most in Churchmen’s minds is the immi- 
nence of the Government’s ‘‘ great Bill ’’ to despoil the 
Welsh Church and cut it away from the Province of 
Cantérbury. Mr. Asquith has pledged himself next 
session to take from the Church in Wales £253,163 
a year, leaving it only £20,584. Much of the plunder 


will be wasted in buying out patronage rights, the bulk. 


will be frittered away politically. But both the Bishop 
of St. Davids and Lord Halifax—one of the few men 
now who are respected as really leading—seized on the 
coincidence between the quarter million that is to be 
taken from the service of God and from the weak and 
poor, the men, women and children to whom now it 
supplies the ministrations of religion, and the sum which 
the House of Commons has voted for the use of its 
own members. 


Granted that the Welsh Church is no longer in an 
absolute numerical majority over all the sects put 
together. If the Church lost in the eighteenth century 
her hold upon a large part of the population, this, it is 
admitted, was due to the deliberate policy of the 
Hanoverian Whigs, who set themselves to degrade and 
denationalise what had been a stronghold of Jacobite 
and High Church attachment. Liberal politicians 
are taunting the Church with the very decay which 
their party engineered. An even more odious hypocrisy 
is the unctuous suggestion that the Welsh Church will 
gain spiritually by 511 of her 983 incumbencies being 
stripped to the last penny, 132 others being reduced to 
under £10 a year, and 561 curates—the whole number 
being turned adrift to starve or go to the bad. Julian 
the Apostate declared it would be for the spiritual 
benefit of Christianity to be persecuted by him. 


The Duke of Connaught made his last public appear- 
ance here before his journey to Canada at the opening 
of the Grafton Gallery Exhibition of Old Masters in aid 
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of the National Art Collections Fund. Lord Curzon, 
the principal speaker, recited the familiar story of the 
rapid depletion of our English treasures, of our help- 
lessness in face of grossly rich American collectors, and 
of the need that Government should take some steps to 
cope with the situation. Some part of the action he 
called for has already been taken. Members of the 
National Art Collections Fund have already drawn up 
lists of masterpieces in the order of their value, and 
these lists are at the service of the Government. As 
to the second step proposed, it is very doubtful whether 
the Government could secure an, option on pictures 
before they come into the market. Owners prefer to 
wait until an offer comes from outside before consider- 
ing on what terms they will sell to the nation. But 
supposing the ‘‘ option ’’ obtained, an increased grant 
of £25,000 a year to the National Gallery, as Lord 
Curzon proposed, or even £50,000, as Sir Edgar 
‘Vincent improved the suggestion, will not meet the case 
of famous masterpieces for which America is our com- 
petitor. 


The price of such pictures, with the sale of the Lans- 
downe *‘ Mill ’’, has reached £100,000. If others of 
the handful of pictures of this rank still unsold are to 
be saved for the country, a million at least must be 
provided and available for instant bargaining. Other- 
wise a few years will see them gone. It is encouraging 
to see that recently appointed trustees of the National 
Gallery like Sir Edgar Vincent and Lord Curzon are 
ready to press the national claim upon the Government, 
and we hope that their plea, backed by the Duke of 
Connaught, will be listened to. But do they realise that 
since we cannot have everything it is necessary to con- 
centrate, to ask definitely for certain things and for not 
less than the price that will have to be paid? The matter 
of the annual grant to the Gallery stands quite apart 
from that of an emergency fund, and £50,000 nowa- 
days would be no more than £5000 was a few years ago. 


If the fancy of the poet be true that the departed 
great love to linger about the scenes of their earthly 
pilgrimage, the closing of Long’s Hotel will grieve 
more than one illustrious ghost. The fancy is not alto- 
gether idle ; for if the ghost of a great man be not nearer 
to us in the place of his frequenting, we, at least, are 
nearer to him. It is a pleasanter fancy than the Egyp- 
tian, which condemns the departed spirit to wait by his 
effigy, so that on waking he may enter once more into 
his semblance and live. 


We are reminded of this notion of the Egyptians by 
a vivid account from a correspondent of a visit to the 
collection of wax figures at Madame Tussaud. Con- 
ceive the patient ghosts grouped about their numbered 
effigies! It is a horrid thought. Of course, only the 
very greatest of the great ones are there. A politician 
counts himself famous from his first appearance in 
‘““Punch’’. For the playwright it is fame to be potted by 
Mr. Pélissier. Fame for a singer begins from the 
moment he sings into a gramophone. The most famous 
actor to-day is, of course, Sir Herbert Tree, whose fame 
began, not with being knighted, but when first he acted 
to the bioscope as Cardinal Wolsey. But there is 
higher fame than this. Burgess, who swam the Channel, 
has just attained it. Napoleon is there, and Charles 
Dickens, and all the kings of England. The highest 
fame of all is to be a wax figure in the collection of 
Madame Tussaud. 


Madame Tussaud is more famous in Great Britain than 
in London. It is a place of pilgrimage for most people 
who.come up out of the provinces. To be there shows 
you have hit the nationa! imagination : you are a national 
figure—famous above all other men. Who is there and 
who is not gives you a record of national enthusiasms. 
Then who is it we hear of in this august assembly—not 
grouped carelessly with lesser men, as mere statesmen, 
poets, presidents and kings are grouped—but placed 
apart in a well-appointed little sanctum of his own? 
Who above all other men stands for literature to-day ? 
Why, Mr. George R. Sims of course. We would have 
guessed it. 


THE LESSON TO ENGLAND. 

VERYBODY knows the story of the ornament of 
our Foreign Office who a fortnight before the 
Franco-Prussian War broke out solemnly informed his 
chief that he had never known the international sky 
so clear. History has repeated itself a good many 
times in this respect since 1870, but the repetitions have 
never been so frequent as in the past three years. 
Bosnia, Morocco, and now Tripoli, all have been bolts 
from the blue. <A fortnight ago the average man 
never dreamed of the imminence of war in the Central 
Mediterranean ; to-day he is discussing the probability 
of a general break-up of the Turkish Empire. That is 
how events hurry to a climax nowadays, and when 
our own crisis breaks upon us at twenty-four hours’ 
notice we shall certainly have no right to complain that 
we were not forewarned. Was it not Lord Haldane 
who said that the general election would come like a 
thief in the night? He would have rendered his country 
better service, and would have touched on a topic well 
within the range of his department, had he proclaimed 

that the great war would come in similar fashion. 

The value attached to sudden action in modern 
politics is a point of special importance to our- 
selves as a predominantly naval Power. It intro- 
duces an incalculable element with which no mainly 
military nation need reckon. Assume, for example, 
that the German Government had reason to antici- 
pate a hostile land combination against it two years 
hence. Its apprehensions would find no immediate 
and obvious expression. The military organisation 
would be overhauled to see that all was in order 
against the day of mobilisation, and there the matter 
would end. As things are, Germany trains every avail- 
able man as a soldier, and no expectation of crisis can 
enable her to do more. But now assume that Britain 
also had reason to fear that she would be involved in war 
in 1913. Her naval estimates would immediately rise, 
and the finance of the coming year would be completely 
remodelled. All this follows from an obvious distinction 
between military and naval power. An Army which 
maintains its standard of efficiency is always at about 
the same level of absolute strength. This year, next 
year, and the year after, the number of men with the 
colours is approximately steady, and the reserves are 
always composed of men of the same age who have 
undergone the same period of training. But a Navy 
has no corresponding standard of absolute strength to 
which it can conform. At best our statesmen can but 
devise a rough and ready formula according to which 
the estimates are framed. This formula, however, may 
cease to be applicable at any moment. It can, of 
course, be expanded to suit the new conditions, but as 
ships cannot be constructed as rapidly as sentences 
we may find that for the time being our margin of 
security has become dangerously narrow. Take the 
present moment, for example. The Home Secretary 
has very properly emphasised the value of our naval 
strength and has expressed his appreciation of the 
patriotism of the House of Commons. But the House 
of Commons to which he referred is not the present 
House, nor even the last 6ne. It is the House which 
voted the estimates of 1908-9, and it is safe to say that 
not a single member of it foresaw, or could have fore- 
seen, the Moorish and Tripolitan incidents of 1911. We 
may go further. A storm of controversy raged about 
the contingent Dreadnoughts of the programme of 1909. 
Had the politicians of that date been vouchsafed a 
glimpse of the not very distant future the controversy 
would have collapsed at once. As it was we were 
reduced to prophecy, and it was only through one of 
those strokes of good fortune which occasionally befall 
the British people that the voices of those who antici- 
pated an increase of diplomatic tension were ultimately 
allowed to prevail. To-day we reap the benefit of the 
wise decision reached two years ago. But, had the 
ships been left unbuilt, not the firmest determination 
to run no risks in future could have altered the con- 
sequences of their absence now. 

There is, then, far more conjecture about naval than 
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about military estimates. The Army budgets of the 
great continental Powers remain tolerably constant, 
but the British vote for new naval construction results 
from a guess as to the probable situation rather more 
than two years hence. This is the time of year at 
which the guessing process usually begins. November 
Cabinet meetings are understood to be concerned with 
the next year’s estimates, and the Admiralty proposals 
for 1912-13 are known to be far advanced. Ina speech 
delivered only a few days ago Mr. McKenna dropped a 
hint as to their character. The expected slackening in 
the rate of German naval construction is to affect our 
own programme and the new estimates are intended to 
show a reduction. In face of this announcement we 
need not labour the point that no time must be lost in 
drawing the moral of the Tripolitan war. Before 
many days have gone by the Government will have 
reached decisions which will determine our naval and 
military strength, and with it the limits of our effective 
policy, for 1914. But in the last fortnight the European 
atmosphere has become suddenly chilled, and it is 
incumbent upon Ministers to revise their plans in the 
light of latest experience. 

Once more, then, what has Tripoli taught us? It 
has again demonstrated the truths which British opinion 
has not yet fully grasped—that only force counts in the 
modern world, and that this force will be used suddenly. 
The principles which Ministers must bear in mind can 
be set out thus: The great war must come some day ; 
it will come like a thief in the night; and it will come 
out of the conditions which the events of the last three 
years force us to regard as permanent. Thus any 
slackening in our military and naval‘ preparations would 
amount to nothing short of a gamble with the safety of 
the Empire. Of next year’s military estimates we 
know nothing, and we will assume that Lord Haldane 
does not intend to ask for a reduction which the history 
of the past three months is enough to condemn. But 
Mr. McKenna must understand that unless his recent 
announcement is withdrawn he will raise such a storm 
as will make the heated controversy of 1909 seem a 
mere squabble in comparison. To appreciate our atti- 
tude he has only to look at the position as it is to-day 
and at the warning which it conveys. As far as the 
North Sea is concerned we may perhaps modify our 
rate of construction, and for eventualities in the Pacific 
some provision has been made as a result of the 
Imperial Conference of 1909. But what of the Mediter- 
ranean, now the theatre of important events and likely 
to see a revival, perhaps even a solution, of the eternal 
Eastern Question? The Mediterranean Powers are 
fully alive to this possibility. It is not by accident that 
six of them—Spain, France, Italy, Austria, Greece, 
and Turkey—have begun the construction of Dread- 
nought squadrons. Yet our own Mediterranean Fleet 
does not contain a single warship of the latest type ! 
That is a condition of affairs which cannot be suffered 
to continue if our communications with Egypt and 
India are to remain tolerably secure. We do not sug- 
gest that Britain should keep in Southern waters a vast 
Armada capable of confronting a great combination of 
Mediterranean enemies. But we do put forward the 
very moderate demand that Britain should apply to the 
Mediterranean the terms of the preamble of the German 
Naval Act and maintain a fleet of such strength that 
war would endanger the maritime supremacy even of 
the strongest Mediterranean Power. 


THE WAR AND ITS POSSIBILITIES. 


THE bombardment of Tripeli does not in the least 
imply the complete conquest of the Vilayét of 
Tripoli. It will involve such a consummation as 
little as the occupation of Pretoria implied the conclu- 
sion of the Boer war. The Arabs, if encouraged to 
fight, or at least unless discouraged by the Turks, can 
carry on a devastating warfare for months which will 
tax the material resources of Italy to a very serious 
degree. Then it must be remembered that reprisals 
against Italy in Europe have not yet begun. The expul- 


sion of all Italians resident in Turkey, a boycott of 
Italian trade and many other most damaging methods 
of retaliation may well be present to the Turkish 
imagination. Europe will be lucky if more drastic 
measures do not recommend themselves, and much must 
depend on which section of Young Turkey gets control 
of the situation. 

As to this at present there is no clear indication. A 
good deal of recrimination appears to be going on 
between the various members. The Chauvinist party, 
which has for so long controlled matters to the detri- 
ment of Ottoman interests, shows no disposition to 
abandon its position and hopes still to direct affairs 
from Salonika. This some of the best available men for 
Cabinet posts in Stamboul refuse to tolerate. They 
very properly decline to be responsible for a policy they 
will not be allowed to control. The best chance for the 
stability of Turkey seems to be that Said should be 
appointed Grand Vizier ; as he is notoriously Anglophil 
this country could only welcome his accession to office. 
Germany would not raise objections, for her great wish 
is of course to see the war brought to a close with as 
little loss of Turkish prestige as possible. 

Said Pasha has already been Grand Vizier once since 
the Revolution, but only for a brief space just after 
its success was assured. He had already held the 
post seven times under Abdul Hamid, he was in fact 
the invariable choice whenever that monarch was in 
difficulties. But he was no friend of the old régime, 
for he fled to the British Embassy for protection on 
the last occasion that he was invited to the Palace, 
prudently suspecting Abdul’s benevolent desire to 
have him always by his side. Said therefore has had 
experience enough to avoid extremes and follow the 
anti-Chauvinist policy which our Government has always 
advocated with very little effect up to the present. We 
wish we could believe that either our Foreign Office or 
its agents had enough astuteness to take full advantage 
of the opportunities now offered us. But, in any case, 
it is not of much use expecting a speedy end to the 
war ‘until both parties are faced with the “ fait 
accompli ’’. Italy will clearly not make peace until she 
is in complete and effectual occupation of the city of 
Tripoli. She may also insist on the Turkish Govern- 
ment guaranteeing her against a boycott or an outbreak 
of religious war. This will not be easy, but after 
all the cost of warlike operations she is hardly 
likely to be willing, just to please her allies, to 
abandon the means of coercion without insuring herself 
against retaliation. Turkey also cannot make peace 


till resistance is demonstrated to be _ ineffectual. . 


National sentiment will at least demand that. The first 
desirable move is therefore that an anti-Chauvinist 
Ministry should be formed which will not endeavour 
to stir up trouble in Europe or to exact compensation 
from a neighbour. This danger is as yet by no means 
eliminated. The Balkan correspondent of the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
has done an international service in publishing a 
full account of the anti-European and Jingo pro- 
gramme of the dominant party among the Young Turks 
adopted at their last Congress. Any attempt to carry 
out such a programme now might well result in a final 
break up of European Turkey. But a Turkish success 
anywhere within the next few days might arouse the 
fighting spirit of the race to such an extent that the 
fire would blaze out without any possibility of arresting 
it. Italian operations on the Albanian coast are obscure 
and all kinds of stories are floating about, but 
a landing there may appear a strategic necessity 
and then endless complications may follow. The 
suspicion and nervousness of Austria can easily be 
imagined and are obviously aroused. The reason 
of this is very clear. An Italian occupation of the 
Albanian coast would shut up the Austrian fleet in the 
Adriatic. On the other hand, it is easy to understand 
Italian impatience to seize the long-coveted coast-line 
of Albania. In an outbreak of European war that 
would undoubtedly be her first objective. Tripoli is only 
appropriated as the second best morsel en attendant. 
So long as war seemed possible as the result of the 
Morocco complications Italy held her hand. In the 
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event of a general scramble she would have been able to 
evade attacking France. It is, indeed, very doubtful 
if any such obligation could have arisen, and she would 
then have dealt with her real enemy, Austria. As the 
prospects of war receded, she thought herself bound to 
act at once. ‘This she did, it is true, with little enough 
consideration for her allies. We, however, are hardly 
the people to read other nations lectures on the appro- 
priation of desirable territory, but we have generally 
managed to advance some kind of plausible arguments 
and carry on negotiations for a decent time before 
making our swoop. Italy’s proceedings may not be in 
themselves less justifiable than some other acts of 
international depredation, but they appear to be the 
dernier cri in the exposition of the doctrine of might 
as the equivalent of right. 

Germany, as the professed and principal exponent 
of that doctrine in the modern world, by the mouths 
not only of her statesmen but also of her journalists 
and university professors, has really little call to be 
particularly scandalised over the proceedings of Italy. 
Of course, the coup of last week has badly deranged 
the German hand when she was playing a very diflicult 
game. Turkey was looked upon as a safe asset in the 
case of a European struggle. It was fondly imagined 
that her improved army might be used with effect 
against England. Now that Germany’s allies have twice 
robbed the Ottoman Empire her friendship is hopelessly 
blown upon. Sufficient sense seems by now to have 
penetrated even Pan-German brains to let them under- 
stand that we are the last people in the world to stir 
up trouble between Christian and Mohammedan. The 
outbreak of a Holy War might not have consequences 
as grave for us as has often, been imagined, but it 
would be eminently unpleasant and disquieting. In the 
Soudan there would be no rising, on general principles. 
The danger there is the appearance of an individual 
with prophetic claims, This might be favoured by a 
general state of agitation and unrest in North Africa. 
In India Mohammedans will hardly rise on behalf of the 
Ottoman Empire. They do not love the Turks, but 
they would resent wrongs done to the Sultanate, and 
would be seriously indignant if it were supposed that 
the British Government were actively conniving at 
anything like a partition of Turkey. 

We therefore have as much or more to gain than 
any other Power in the speedy ending of the war and 
in the limitation of its area. The accomplishment of 
the first condition seems necessary for the attainment 
of the second. It is almost impossible to predict what 
view the Turkish mind may take. The Committee of 
Union and Progress may find its own position so pre- 
carious that it will be prepared to risk anything. The 
Young Turkish régime will in any case be so shaken 
that it can hardly survive in its present form. 
Perpetual vigilance is the only programme for a long 
time to come for all European Powers. The Hague 
Tribunal may take a long holiday. 


MR. BALFOUR AND M. BERGSON. 


HE Hibbert Journal ’’ this month has the distinc- 
tion of two articles, one by Mr. Balfour on M. 
Bergson’s philosophy, the other by M. Bergson himself, 
a slight sketch of his philosophy, the Huxley Lecture 
for this year. As the ‘‘ Hibbert Journal ”’ is not one 
from which popular extracts are easily made, many 
newspaper readers, though the ‘‘ Times’’ gave a_ few 
extracts from Mr. Balfour’s paper, may have missed 
this interesting conjunction, or opposition, of the two 
philosophers. They may not even be very sympathetic 
when their attention is called to it. Philosophy is a mys- 
terious recreation, less intelligible than golf; and they 
may suspect Mr. Balfour of some lack of that whole- 
hearted devotion to really serious matters which every 
elector expects from his favourite statesman ; or fear that 
some indefiniteness on Tariff Reform or the House of 
Lords or other such political topics will result from too 
much philosophy. It must be admitted that philosophic 
meditation does not encourage that impressive, clear- 


cut, dogmatic simplification of complex questions which 
makes a politician dear to the heart of the people because 
it saves their heads. The only plea we have to offer for 
Mr. Balfour is that he himself remarks: *‘ I cannot pre- 
tend to have followed so closely as I should have desired 
the recent developments of speculation in Britain and 
America—still less in Germany, France, or Italy ’’.. The 
inference, herefore, fairly is that Mr. Balfour has re- 
signed many pleasant excursions into the field of philoso- 
phy toapply himself as ardently as any elector could wish 
to the subjects of Reciprocity and Arbitration, and to 
mastering the precise difference, if any, in the cost of 
living in Britain, Germany, France and Italy that may 
be due to Tariffs or Free Trade respectively. 

As to Mr. Balfour’s admiration for M. Bergson, the 
British public would no doubt have preferred an appre- 
ciation of the Kaiser or Mr. Chamberlain, and the 
‘* Hibbert Journal ’’ would have sold more. For M. 
Bergson is no more than the most brilliant writer on 
philosophy in Europe whose books have originated a 
literature in most foreign countries, and even attracted 
some notice in England. Mr. Balfour describes him 
also as a great literary artist whose work has an irresis- 
tible attraction. What after this is there left for the 
ordinary philistine elector but to wonder at the enthu- 
siasm of a politician about a person whose achievements 
leave the multitude quite cool? The fact is, however, 
that Mr. Balfour has an interest in M. Bergson of quite 
a special sort. 

When M. Bergson's L’Evolution Créatrice some 
ten years ago surprised the philosophical world with a 
new criticism of Idealism and Naturalism insisting on a 
spiritual element in the evolution of life not subject to 
physical determinism, a new treatment of the old world- 
problem of freedom and necessity, Mr. Balfour was alert. 
Forty years ago, rather strange to think of it, Mr. 
Balfour reminds his readers that he wrote ‘‘ A Defence 
of Philosophic Doubt.’’ He says of it: ‘‘I arrived at 
the conviction that in accepting science, as we all do, 
we are moved by ‘ values,’ not by logic. If we examine 
fearlessly the grounds on which judgments about the 
material world are founded, we shall find that they rest 
on postulates about which it is equally impossible to say 
that we can theoretically regard them as self-evident, or 
practically treat them as doubtful. We can neither prove 
them, nor give them up.’’ There was thus the element of 
Pragmatism in Mr. Balfour’s thinking before Pragma- 
tism was known by the name ;as there is in M. Bergson’s 
now Pragmatism is a term of the market-place. Mr. 
Balfour goes on: ‘* Concede the same philosophic 
weight to values in departments of speculation which 
look beyond the material world, and naturalism will have 
to be abandoned. But the philosophy of science would 
not lose thereby. On the contrary, an extension of view 
beyond phenomena diminishes rather than increases the 
theoretical difficulties with which bare naturalism is 
beset. It is not by a mere reduction in the area of 
our beliefs that, in the present state of our knowledge, 
certainty and consistency are to be reached. Such a re- 
duction could not be justified by philosophy. But, justi- 
fiable or not, it wouid be quite impracticable. ‘ Values’ 
refuse to be ignored.”’ 

One of these ‘‘ values ’’,-for Mr. Balfour, is the idea 
of freedom. He says: ‘‘ To me, who am neither idealist 
nor naturalist, freedom is a reality; partly because, on 
ethical grounds, | am not prepared to give it up.” 
Besides, ‘‘ naturalism with its mechanical determina- 
tion of reason is essentially incoherent, and ‘‘If we 
abandon mechanical determinism in the case of reason, it 
seems absurd to retain it in the case of will; partly 
because it seems impossible to find reom for the self and 
its psychic states in the interstices of a rigid sequence 
of mechanical causes and effects. Yet the material 
sequence is there ; the self and its states are there ; and 
I do not pretend to have arrived at a satisfactory view 
of their reciprocal relations. I keep them both, conscious 
of their incompatibilities.’’ Those who are more inter- 
ested in Mr. Balfour as a politician than as a philosopher 
may perhaps find some explanation in this quotation of 
a bi-mentalism in political life which is sometimes as. 
puzzling to his friends as to his opponents. 
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Mr. Balfour, remaining, until the appearance of M. 
Bergson, so balanced between opposing thought, finds 
that M. Bergson has a new method of criticism very 
relevant to his difficulties. Mr. Balfour states it thus : 
‘* A bolder line is taken by M. Bergson, and his point of 
view, be it right or wrong, is certainly far more inter- 
esting. He is not content with refusing to allow 
mechanical or any other form of determinism to domi- 
nate life. He makes freedom the very corner-stone of 
his system—freedom in its most aggressive shape. Life 
is free, life is spontaneous, life is incalculable. It is not 
indeed out of relation to matter, for matter clogs and 
hampers it. But not by matter is its direction wholly 
determined, not from matter is its forward impulse 
derived.”’ 

We cannot do more here than thus bring M. Bergson 
and Mr. Balfour face to face. An attempt to reproduce 
Mr. Balfour’s fuller statement of M. Bergson’s treat- 
ment of the difficulties of the subject, and Mr. Balfour’s 
opinion as to M. Bergson’s success or failure, is im- 
possible. Those who read the article, we think, will find 
that Mr. Balfour and M. Bergson are each worthy of 
the other, and the dexterity and subtlety of both well 
matched. One passage of general application to all M. 
Bergson’s work, however, we must quote: ‘‘ M. Berg- 
son’s ‘ Evolution Créatrice’ is not merely a philosophic 
treatise, it has all the charms and all the audacities of 
a work of art, and as such defies reproduction. Yet 
let no man regard it as an unsubstantial vision. One of 
its peculiarities is the intimate, and at first sight, the 
singular, mingling of minute scientific statement with 
the boldest metaphysicai speculation. This is not acci- 
dental; it is of the essence of M. Bergson’s method. 
For his metaphysic may, in a sense, be called empirical. 
It is no A priori construction, any more than it is a 
branch of physics or biology. It is a philosophy, but 
a philosophy which never wearies in its appeals to con- 
crete science.’’ M. Bergson’s philosophy has never been 
more happily described. Yet Mr. Balfour suggests that 
M. Bergson does not succeed in founding his metaphysic 
on science. There is the teleological argument ‘‘ which 
reminds us of the familiar theistic argument from design; 
save that most of the design is left out ’’. Science, more- 
over, is continually making particular applications of 
the design argument obsolete, as Darwin’s discovery 
did. There is a peril in basing beliefs on a kind of ignor- 
ance which may at any moment be diminished or re- 
moved. Finally we return to the question of ‘‘ values ’’. 
Science knows nothing of moral values, and yet M. 
Bergson demands them for his philosophy. He speaks 
of *‘ freedom ”’ of creative will ’’, of ‘* joy in crea- 
tion, of ‘‘ mechanism, determinativeness, all that matter 
stands for, as not merely in process of subjugation, 
but as things that ought to be subdued by the penetra- 
ting energies of free consciousness ’’. The metaphysic 
is religious : ‘ Since I deem the important philosophic 
distinction between religious and non-religious meta- 
physic to be that God, or whatever in the system corre- 
sponds to God, does in the former take sides in a moving 
drama, while with more consistency, but far less truth, 
he is in the non-religious system represented as in- 
differently related to all the multiplicity of which he con- 
stitutes the unity.”’ 

_ Is there not, then, is Mr. Balfour’s concluding ques- 
tion, a certain incongruity between the substance of 
such a philosophy and the sentiments associated with 
it by its author? ‘‘ Creation, freedom, will—these 
doubtless are great things; but we cannot lastingly 
admire them unless we know their drift. We cannot, 
I submit, rest satisfied with what differs so little from 
the haphazard ; joy is no fitting consequent of efforts 
which are so nearly aimless. If values are to be taken 
into account, it is surely better to invoke God with a 
purpose, than supra-consciousness with none.”’ 

_ After reading this brililant paper, so characteristic of 
its author, we have the impression that all educated 
politicians, at least, will be glad that Mr. Balfour has 
not given to politics quite all the mental energy which 
he exercises with so much delight in philosophy. 


. 


THE CITY. 


At the various disquieting experiences of the 
last few weeks the Stock Exchange is naturally 
taking some time to settle down to normal conditions. 
Meanwhile business is at a standstill. A few days ago 
repurchases by ‘‘ shorts ’’ gave the markets an appear- 
ance of strength; but when these ceased dealers had 
nothing to do but argue pessimistically on the ‘* war ”’ 
in the Mediterranean and on the Morocco-Congo situa- 
tion. As soon as these two factors are removed the 
markets should recover, provided that no new disturbing 
element arises. At present the Stock Exchange lacks 
leadership, or, rather, it is taking its lead from 
Lombard Street, where extreme caution is being exer- 
cised on account of the uneasiness among credit 
institutions caused by the united influences of the failure 
of the Bank of Egypt, the financial strain on the Con- 
tinent and the Turko-Italian hostilities. The horizon 
is gradually clearing: the speculative settlements at 
Paris and Berlin have been arranged without mishap, 
and a scheme for the liquidation of the Bank of Egypt 
has been practically agreed upon which should prevent 
any subsidiary collapse, although the bank’s accept- 
ance holders will be ‘‘ out’’ of at least one-third of 
their money until substantial calls have been made on 
the unfortunate shareholders. 
Technically the condition of the Stock markets is ve 
sound, and this is especially true of the Home Railway 
section, where the failure of the Coal Mining Confer- 
ence to arrive at a decision regarding the minimum, 
wage question has been the only local depressing 
influence. Traffic returns are keeping up well. The 
prospects are that the gross revenue of most lines for 
the current six months will be up to the level of that for, 
the corresponding half of last year and that dividends 
will be very much the same. In these circumstances 
it is thought that the decline in quotations has been 
overdone, and that in view of the short supply of stock 
in the market a gradual recovery is inevitable. For 
the present, however, the labour situation (which 
includes the Railway Commission’s deliberations) 
suffices to prevent any well-defined buying movement, 


and even the optimists are afraid to back their ~ 


opinions. 

In Wall Street fluctuations have become less violent, 
but the position is not inviting to speculators or inves- 
tors while the mystery of the recent liquidation is still 
as deep as ever. Rumour has it that Mr. Morgan has 
righteously accused some of the directors of the Steel 
Trust of manipulating the shares, and another report 
states that Mr. Frick is retiring from the board, after 
having made huge profits on the ‘‘ short ’’ side. In this 
connexion it is interesting to recall that not long ago 
there was a mysterious, heavy slump in Union Pacifics, 
accompanied by rumours that Mr. Frick was resigning 
his seat on the directorate of that company. The 
rumour was denied, but proved to be true. Now exactly 
the same succession of events has occurred in connexion 
with the Steel Corporation and Mr. Frick, with the 
exception that his retirement has not yet been confirmed. 
The prevailing state of affairs suggests that Wall Street 
finance is still a little too intricate to be safe for the 
average speculator in this country, while from the 
investor’s point of view the margin of safety protecting 
present dividends on many railroad shares is very 
narrow, exception only being made in the case of a few 
companies like the Atchison. 

Sir Thomas Shaughnessy at the annual meeting of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway at Montreal foreshadowed 
a vigorous policy of extension to provide for steadily 
expanding traffic. The progress of the Dominion 
necessitates heavy capital expenditure which in the 
immediate future will be met by issues of debenture 
stock. The tone of the president’s speech was un- 
qualifiedly optimistic, and current earnings fully corro- 
borate the reports of increasing trade, both in the 
agricultural provinces and in the manufacturing centres. 
As regards foreign rails, the first announcements of 
Argentine dividends are quite in accordance with market 
expectations. The Buenos Ayres Western Company, 
after meeting considerably higher prior charges, has a 
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balance of £737,000, against £553,000 a year ago, and 
declares a dividend of 7} per cent., less income-tax, as 
compared with 7 per cent., tax paid, while £120,000 is 
carried to general reserve and £15,000 to staff funds, 
whereas last year no special appropriations were made. 
The Buenos Ayres Great Southern, with an available 
balance, after paying prior charges, of £928,700 against 
£724,600, pays 7 per cent., the same as last year, and 
carries forward £13,000 more. 

The mining markets are still depressed, but there is 
much talk of Rhodesians being put higher, in spite of 
unsatisfactory labour returns, which would seem to 
preclude any pronounced upward movement for the 
present. Rubber shares are rather dull, the fortnightly 
auction being disappointing ; but Oil descriptions are 
stronger. The reports of an agreement having been 
patched up between the Standard Oil Company and the 
Royal Dutch Shell Combine are emphatically denied, 
though there are signs that the tactics of the two forces 
are not quite so aggressive as they were a month or so 
ago. 


INSURANCE. 
THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


OL of participating life policies granted by 

the Northern Assurance Company are in some- 
what the same position as are the patrons of a mutual 
society, inasmuch as the whole of the profits realised 
in the participation branch are their own property and 
are divided among them. The shareholders’ quin- 
quennial profits are derived from transactions in 
connexion with without-profits, assurances and annui- 
ties, and these profits are not at all considerable. Of 
course one advantage is possessed by the supporters 
of a mutual concern; provided the deed of constitution 
is not restrictive in its operation, the members can 
undertake non-participating and annuity business on 
their own account, .and thus increase the amount of 
surplus for division. In practice, however, this 
superiority counts for little, and some mutual offices now 
make no effort to issue either without-profit policies or 
annuity bonds. Indeed transactions of this kind now 
scarcely pay, owing to the extent to which rates 
have been cut by competition among the offices, and 
the bulk of the business is now undertaken by a com- 
paratively few strong companies. Even the Northern, 
which reports assets in excess of £8,000,000, does not 
now appear to be particularly keen in the matter, as 
last year its non-participating premium income amounted 
to less than £29,000, and of this £95,190 was obtained 
out of the United Kingdom. Some years ago the non- 
participation branch was in receipt of a considerably 
larger income, and it may be noted en passant that the 
receipts from annuity-consideration have also materially 
diminished. Shareholders’ profits, as a matter of fact, 
are not greatly swollen by the existence of a life depart- 
ment, and in the early part of this year, when quin- 
quennial savings were distributed, the sums transferred 
to the credit of profit and loss account were only 
£15,000 from the non-participation and endowment 
branch and £5000 from the annuity branch. 

In this particular case the policyholders who pay 
higher premiums in order to share in the profits practi- 
cally obtain all benefits attaching to mutuality, and are 
additionally secured by the company’s large share 
capital. This fact explains the popularity of the 
Northern’s participation branch, which now regularly 
reports a premium income of more than £250,000. 
Although moderate premiums—especially at the older 
ages of life—are paid by the policyholders, the amount 
available for division among them at the end of each 
five years is invariably large, and the bonuses declared 
have always been satisfactory. Profits are distributed 
according to a uniform rate of reversionary addition to 
the sum assured, but these reversions may be sur- 
rendered for their equivalent value in cash, or for a 
reduction of future premiums. In cases where advan- 
tage has not been taken of these last-mentioned facilities, 
additions to sums assured have recently been made at 


the following rates per annum :—1881 and 1885, 
£1 10s.; 1891, 1896, 1901, 1906, and 1911, AT 11s. ; 
and after the recent investigation the outlook for future 
bonuses was sufficiently encouraging as to induce Mr. 
H. Foot, the actuary, to recommend the declaration 
of intermediate bonus at the high rate of jos. per 
cent. per annum, an increase of 5s. of the rate formerly 
declared. 

That he had ample justification for his optimism 
cannot for one moment be doubted. His latest valua- 
tion was made by the Om table of mortality, with 
only 2} per cent. future interest assumed, whereas at 
the two preceding investigations the Hm (5) table was 
employed for assurances of more than five years’ dura- 
tion and the Hm for those issued during the quin- 
quennium, in both instances with 2? per cent. interest. 
The sacrifice of one-quarter per cent. interest on 
£3,820,208 of funds must have seriously depleted the 
surplus, while the revenue account shows that the large 
sum of £141,559 was required to write down securities 
to market value—namely £75,083 in addition to the 
£66,476 held as an investment reserve fund. It may 
be pointed out, moreover, that the change from one 
valuation basis to another was felt in another way. At 
the 1got valuation only 17.6 per cent. of the with-profit 
premiums was reserved for future expenses and profits, 
and in 1906 the percentage was 17.8. On this last 
occasion 18.8 per cent. was reserved, so that in this 
respect, also, the actuarial status of the branch has been 
strengthened. The Northern, indeed, now offers special 
attractions to the assuring classes. Under the com- 
pany’s present Act of Incorporation the expenses of the 
participation branch, including commission, are limited 
to ten per cent. of the premiums paid by policyholders, 
and there are extremely few mutual societies which can 
operate their business at such a moderate cost. It is 
almost certain, moreover, that the average rate of 
interest earned on the assurance fund during the current 
quinquennium will be higher than was the case during 
either the 1901-05 or 1906-10 periods, while the valua- 
tjon rate, as has already been stated, has been lowered 
to 24 per cent. 


THE NEW GENERATION. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


BOUT the time when M. Lavedan produced his 
play ‘‘Le Goat du Vice ’’—noticed recently 
in these columns—he published a volume of dia- 
logues entitled ‘‘ Mon Filleul’’* which I promised 
myself the pleasure of reading carefully. M. Lavedan 
is invariably brilliant. Nobody handles more lightly 
all that he touches. He is a man with serious tastes 
and a charming smile. He is a great collector of 
medieval and Renaissance works of art, a patient and 
enraptured reader of chronicles; he might be an his- 
torian or a keeper of some department at the Musée 
de Cluny. But the moment he speaks or writes he is 
only a man of the world, and not a speck of erudite 
dust on his cuffs betrays his serious pursuits. He is 
a good man too, one who would be sorry to be thought 
lax on any moral subject ; but he expresses his opinions 
and gives his advice in the tone and language of the 
least strait-laced. In everything he is, and I am 
afraid is a little too deliberately, on the side of the grace- 
ful, the winsome, the attractive, and he would be sorely 
tried if he had to choose between these fascinating 
appearances and the solid realities which however he 
knows well to be their basis. 

‘*Mon Filleul ’’ is another charming and brilliant 
volume. Not one dull page in it—though some 
chapters ought to be, nay, are in some remote manner, 
tedious ; plenty of observation, of reflection, of wisdom 
of all sorts; no end of wit; the most seductive style, 
This book read with the assistance of a commentator 
possessing like its author knowledge, penetration and 
a sense of elegance would give a foreigner a rare insight 
into the subtleties of the modern French language. Its 
background is the purest parlance France has known, 


* Paris: Lafitte et Cie. 3fr. 50c. 
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that of a few privileged districts or of the lighter litera- 
ture in the classical periods, with a pretty embroidery 
combining the picturesque illustration of an old 
marquis who had been a sportsman, a soldier and a 
courtier, the foreshortenings of experienced worldli- 
ness, and the slang, puns and abbreviations of the rising 
generation. M. Lavedan writes always with a serious 
purpose, even when he writes ‘‘ Le Goft du Vice”’. 
His purpose this time was evidently to describe the 
modern young man—the godson of the generation born 
in the sixties—and through the description, or on the 
occasion of it, give him useful advice. Nothing could 
be more commendable. Men of fifty in active careers, 
in politics for instance, are only entering their really 
energetic period. Not so with writers whose subject 
has been life, morals and manners. Their works can 
only be a retranslation of what they feel and think— 
much more than what they do—and by the time they 
are fifty they find that the world has taken a step 
onwards, that they are quickly falling in the rear, and 
they have ceased to have their finger on the realities 
which were supposed to be their lawful realm. The 
children who used to amuse them have unexpectedly 
sprung into men who may lack experience but who 
possess intuition, and whose utterances have occa- 
sionally a ring in them which commands attention. 
The duty of the moralist is to do what fathers and 
mothers do in everyday life: listen somewhat wonder- 
ingly, try to understand, and generally act as a man 
who comes home after a long sojourn abroad. This is 
what M. Lavedan wanted to do, and nobody can re- 
proach him with bringing to his task a lack of sympathy. 
He is indulgence itself, comprehension itself, and more 
than once his wish not to scare away his youthful inter- 
locutor causes him to adopt a language which the 
younger man may think a little beneath the dignity of 
fifty. 

Do we then possess in these airy winged pages the 
portrait of the young Frenchman as he is between his 
apprenticeship in a regiment and his really beginning 
life? Do we know enough of him to predict what 
France in the near future of which he must be the faith- 
ful representative will be? As a rule, one only asks 
these questions when they are to be answered in the 
negative. In fact, M. Lavedan has given us a highly 
pleasing essay, but not by any means what students of 
modern life call a document. He has caught a glimpse 
of a theme which was full of promise, but the theme 
remains hardly touched, and whoever will approach it 
with more decision can handle it as if it had never been 
considered. M. Lavedan is too much used to the 
brilliant hasty notations which are enough for Parisian 
levity ; he is too easily satisfied with pleasant chit-chat 
about a question. He reminds one of the fluent gentle- 
man who flourishes his stick over the thin beauties of a 
plaster fabric. Another man comes up, takes the stick 
and pokes it through plaster and lath with an imper- 
ceptible shrug of his shoulders. M. Lavedan could run 
the stick through, but he does not. His talent is not 
by a great deal so virile as it ought to be. It lacks 
thoroughness. By dint of being careful not to talk 
above the tone of the mere man of the world, M. Lave- 
dan has grown accustomed to the man of the world’s 
facile way of dismissing questions. ‘‘ Mon Filleul ”’ is 
not an amateurish work, but its best parts are little 
better than perfect toying with truth. 

M. Lavedan loses lots of time over descriptions not 
of the interesting godson but of the pleasant godfather 
to whom he is evidently partial. I do not believe that 
the men who were twenty about 1880 were such 
enthusiasts, such daredevils and such idealists as he 
describes them. In 1880 it was becoming clear that 
France after a few years’ hesitation was going to think 
of something else than the war and Alsace-Lorraine, 
and the motto was not: Prepare yourselves, but Enjoy 
yourselves. The great man of those days was Zola ; 
the rising men were Anatole France and Jules Lemaitre ; 
scepticism, materialism and a very cynical way of view- 
4ng life barely veiled by wit and blague were the 


fashionable attitudes. Indeed there was nothing poetic 
or heroic in the air. 


M. Lavedan says a great many pretty things about 
women, even about girls—though his mind does not 
seem to be quite made up about the riddle of the modern 
girl—about travelling—though he thinks a mappe- 
monde is the same thing as a globe—about reading, 
friendship, society, etc., hut the connexion between 
these interesting subjects and the modern young man 
does not appear immediately, and our impression grows 
stronger as we read, that M. Lavedan is deliberately 
discursive and knows only too well that most readers 
only want to be amused. Meanwhile we of the serious 
turn who crave for knowledge and believe we get ten 
times more amusement than is good for us, long to hear 
what sort of a creature our godson really is, and when 
we do hear every now and then, we are not entirely 
satisfied with the definition. 

It is not enough to tell us that one of his faults is 
to think of hygiene so much that bodily cleanliness 
becomes his moral code, that the real salon in his rooms 
is the admixture of hammam and pharmacy which he 
calls his dressing-room but which M. Lavedan calls 
more appropriately ‘‘l’écurie de toilette’’; it is not 
enough either barely to notice his scientific bias as 
revealed by his taste for motoring and aviation, and to 
hint at his seriousness by giving instances of his respect 
for religion even when he never goes to church—a great 
novelty in France—and of his quiet but resolute 
patriotism. The outlines of the portrait are really here, 
but they are only outlines and the canvas is covered with 
all sorts of irrelevant though beautifully finished little 
medallions. 

Somebody else will have to re-write the book. He 
must be a thorough man, and there is no fear that it 
will be a dull man. Even the experienced pretender is 
not likely to think of taking up such a work. No 
amount of clever imitation can do duty for the quick 
searching glances which alone enable one to seize the 
subtle symptoms diversifying one generation from 
another. Certainly the work will tempt some man 
trained in psychological observation. The most inter- 
esting point for me would be whether the traditional 
French type is not undergoing a change. The average . 
bourgeois’ son who does not get his ideas from the 
teaching of the universities but from the numberless 
sources which it is convenient to call the atmosphere is 
more like an Anglo-Saxon. He shrugs his shoulders at 
the academical debates which were the business and 
delight of the nineteenth century ; he means to be intel- 
lectually very honest, but in fact he is prejudiced and 
positive and when compelled to acknowledge it does 
not seem to care much. His attention is turned 
towards action, not speculation, and if you analyse his 
pragmatism for him and endeavour to connect it with 
its historical roots he shows little interest. He will 
probably give proofs of more energy than his father, 
and it must be confessed that at the present stage of 
French development it is an immense gain, but it is 
to be hoped that his decision and will power will 
gradually owe more to intelligence and warm-hearted- 
ness and less to a mere vital reaction against empty 
talk and above all to the instinct of self-preservation. 

It is curious to note, as I said above, that in M. Lave- 
dan’s book both the godfather and godson are described 
with due differences to be religious. Here again the 
question is whether the religion towards which the new 
generation is not unlikely to lean will be the real thing, 
or a mere moral varnish, or above all a more or less 
consciously adopted attitude. I do not think my 
countrymen capable of collective hypocrisy, but religion 
is too great a thing to be made use of instead of honestly 
adhered to. 


AT THE WHITNEY THEATRE. 
By PALMER. 


HIS article will have to be rather personal. It is 

a confession of failure. I went last Saturday 
evening to a musical comedy; and I was completely 
baffled. I have since read with awe in a morning news- 
paper a notice of the musical comedy I went to see. 
The critic who writes it is entirely equal to the occasion. 
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He places the production for ever. He compares it 
with better ones, and worse. He has command of a 
theory of values and a critical point of view that enables 
him on seeing this remarkable thing to appreciate it to 
the breadth of a hair with dogmatic and impersonal 
severity. Seeing these critical notices in past times I 
rashly assumed that to appreciate a musical comedy was 
an ordinary evening’s work in the life of a dramatic 
critic. I knew that it required something entirely 
different from the ability to deal with comedy or 
with music. I guessed in advance, partly from 
reading, partly from conversation with people who 
admire the genre, that musical comedy had nothing 
whatever to do with these things. But the apparent 
ease with which notices of a musical comedy were 
written for the newspapers led me delusively to hope 
that whatever qualifications were required for its under- 
standing were within the apparatus classicus of a 
dramatic critic of average intelligence. I was entirely 
wrong. 

Of one thing I am sure. The thing I went to see 
last Saturday evening at the Whitney Theatre could not 
possibly have leaped from the head of anyone in its com- 
plete and finished form. It was far too wonderful and 
complex to have come from the mere unjogged imagina- 
tion of the Hero as Artist. This thing had to grow—the 
work of many brains and hands. Here, surely, I can 
plead a disadvantage. Suddenly confronted with a 
complicated product of long evolution, I can only 
assume that those who speak upon its merits with so 
much assurance have watched it from the time when it 
was comparatively simple in form and intention. Then, 
again, by an unfortunate accident I was late. Produc- 
tion began at twenty minutes past eight—a time so 
unusual that it never occurred to me. I mention the 
time quite helplessly. It may, for all I know, be 
extremely important—symbolical, and a key to the 
mystery ; or it may be merely an ordinary circumstance 
of management. However, I was late; and the 
solemnity was already far advanced. 

At first confused by the glare and noise upon the 
stage, I ended by fixing upon two figures near the centre 
as being at the heart of the problem. A tremendous 
incantation was in progress, in which company and 
orchestra joined with the utmost ferocity. 1 perceived 
at once that the words of the incantation were a blind. 
In themselves they meant nothing at all ; but the fervour 
with which they were uttered and the profound attention 
with which they were received by the audience showed 
that it was necessary to look deeper for their actual 
import. Deliberately assuming the most horrible smile, 
the male figure of the two which appeared to be leading 
the chorus shouted with delirium : 


** Howeye lovah 
Pritt yface.”’ 


That was all. No clue was in the music as to what he 
really meant. It was in three-four time; but there was 
nothing in the melody, harmonisation or rhythm that 
could in itself have a vestige of meaning. Always when 
certain passages of the incantation were reached the 
chorus would be afflicted into curious movements. 
These movements were unlike anything in nature. They 
seemed somehow to be evil in intention; but they were 
too abstrusely conceived for the intention to be very 
clear. The effect of the whole was sinister in the 
extreme, filling one with a mild disgust, the more pene- 
trating as it was so extremely vague. I exhausted 
myself with trying to fit a meaning to the scene. What 
was that male figure with the horrible smile? Was it 
some infernal spirit doomed to ons of amorous self- 
content? Who were the dreary figures about him, 
moving so strangely to the music? What horrid doom 
compelled him thus to sway perpetually in three-four 
time, and with mechanical regularity to chuck beneath 
the chin now one, now another, of these unhappy 
sprites? Why was everyone so fearfully clad?—and 
why was the light so mercilessly thrown upon so hideous 
an arrangement of stage furniture? 


But all this was comparatively simple. To keep the 


problem within bounds I concentrated upon the move- 
ments of the male and female figures I had at first 
noticed as fulfilling an important function in the 
mystery. These movements became in the end 
absolutely unaccountable. They sang to one another of 
bees. A hurdle of flowers was planted in the middle of 
the stage, and about this the figures moved with curious 
stilted gestures which to me were as meaningless as 
the language in which they spoke, and the music to 
which they sang. I tried desperately to recall what I 
knew of the nature and habits of the honey-bee; but 
nothing in my experience threw any light upon 
the curious conduct of the performing pair. Quite 
impertinently I remembered that the honey-bee was 
sexless, a wonderful mathematician, and lived in a 
society constructed on a basis of collectivism. The par- 
ticipation of the chorus added to my difficulties. Their 
movements were even stranger than they had been 
during the previous incantation. Once or twice I 
caught myself murmuring that the bee was sexless, as 
if in objection to what I saw. For somehow I got an 
impression from what was happening that the whole 
allegory had something to do with sex. I remembered 
the helots made drunk as a warning to the sons and 
daughters of their masters. Was this a severe moral 
lesson for the young, conceived in the same spirit? 
How else was one to understand that mirthless, un- 
natural cachinnation of love-bees and flowers? I now 
began to conceive of the central male performer as an 
allegorical Figure of Slime conceived as a warning and 
an ensample. 

To think of an explanation was to abandon it a 
moment after. I had intended to stay to the last; but 
in the end repeated failure drove me from the building. 
My last disappointment was crushing. I imagined that 
I really understood something. It was a song delivered 
by one of the male characters, entitled ‘* My word”’’. 
I heard it with enjoyment. I laughed, and had the 
supreme comfort of hearing the audience laughing with 
me. At last I was affected in the right way. Here was 
something that I could appreciate. It was the more 
gratifying as this particular character had hitherto 
puzzled me extremely. He did the most curious things, 
apparently not funny in the least. But the audience who 
saw right into the real significance of what he did had 
roared with laughter, in which with extreme humiliation 
I found myself quite unable to join. Thus, on one occa- 
sion he dressed himself as a woman, and pretended to 
have a fit. Obviously this was piercingly funny for those 
who could interpret the quaint symbolism. Also, still 
dressed as a woman, he put his feet up on the table and 
smoked a cigar. This, again, was apparently under- 
stood by almost everyone in the theatre but me. But 
at last the moment came when I did begin to laugh with 
the audience. I was puffed up. Obviously it all came 
to you if only vou waited, and took the impression by 
degrees. It only wanted a little experience. Feverishly 
I looked at the programme for further clues. I was 
stricken to the brain. The song I understood, the one 
portion of the musical comedy I had completely 
mastered, was not in the musical comedy at all. It was 
a simple little trifle inserted presumably for the sake of 
relief. It was too much. I forsook the Whitney 
Theatre and blundered wistfully away into the night. 


HIGH GERMANY.—II. 
UTOPIA. 
By Forp Mapox HueErFFEr. 


OME years ago I was discussing with a friend—a 
friend who is celebrated for his building of 
Utopias—what would be the most agreeable form that 
it would be possible for a country town to take. It was 
to be a country town which was to be suited for our own 
living in. It wasn’t therefore to be too big, and it 
wasn’t therefore to be industrial; thirty thousand in- 
habitants is a good size for such a town. We were 
thinking rather of Oxford or Cambridge, because Oxford 
or Cambridge is probably the only town outside London 
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where there would be enough of lettered society to 
make living possible in England. So we said we must 
have a University in our town—not too big or too 
distinguished a University because that would make 
the society of the place too altogether dornish. No; 
let it be a University founded about the seventeenth 
century, so as to have some tradition, but one which has 
not enormously prospered, so that it may not be over- 
bearing. It ought to have a fairly good University 
library that, being in correspondence with other Uni- 
versity libraries, should be able of itself to supply most 
of the ordinary books that we needed, and from its cor- 
respondence it should be able to supply us with nearly 
all the rarest of books upon occasion. Thus, for society 
we should have the professors, and, on account of the 
educational centre that the place was, we should have 
the advantage of the company of various pleasant 
families who were drawn there by the need for edu- 
cating their children. In the nature of the case these 
would not be persons actively engaged in commercial 
pursuits; they would be officers on half-pay, Civil 
Servants in retirement, or Colonial Governors. Of 
course it would be necessary to have a certain sprinkling 
of the richer industrial classes to pay the town rates. 
The place might, for instance, be a centre of the cigar- 
making industry. Cigar factories are not necessarily 
buildings of an overpowering ugliness, and we must 
have the town fairly wealthy so as to present a clean, 
flourishing, and spacious aspect. 

For of course we want a theatre, a big, finely deco- 
rated building with the stage large enough for the 
production of anything up to “ Parsifal’’. In the 
theatre there must be a stock company that can present 
passably well almost any play that we can think of. 
It must be able to give us the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice ”’ 
and ‘‘ Charley’s Aunt ’’. It must be able to give us 
a translation of the very latest French comedy as well 
as ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession’’, Ibsen’s ‘* Lady 
from the Sea ’’, or Sudermann’s ‘*‘ Die Ehre’’. You 
may say this is impossible. But we are dealing with 
Utopias. 

Of course, in the summer months when listening to 
the serious drama is oppressive, we should give the stock 
company a holiday and roving licence. Their places 
would be taken by a company coming from somewhere 
else and playing operettas and musical comedies. In 
these seasons, when it is sultry, the sliding roof would 
be taken off the theatre. The prices for seats would be 
so small that we could command that every peasant upon 
the Sunday should have not only his fowl in the pot, 
but his ‘* Pagliacci ’’ in the evening. And closing our 
eyes we seem to see ourselves, looking upwards from 
the auditorium of such a theatre and seeing above 
us the starts and, craning over all round the balustrade 
of the gallery the quaint caps of the peasant women and 
the three-cornered hats of their husbands. Of course 
that, too, is Utopia, but we are commanding what we 
like from an ideal bill of fare. 

Let us continue to exhaust the intellectual and artistic 
sides of our community. For two days a week and on 
Sunday afternoons the players would not play and the 
theatre would be given over to the musical society of 
the town. This musical society would be fairly rich 
and fairly powerful. There would be a musical faculty 
at the University; the local garrison would afford us 
wind instruments; on full-dress occasions we could 
command an orchestra from a neighbouring metropolis. 
We should be able for a night now and then to pay the 
fees of some really great virtuoso who happened to be 
touring in that countryside. The University would 
lend us its small Aula for chamber concerts, the theatre 
being too large ; and choral music—we could raise about 
five hundred voices from the town and its surroundings 
—choral music would be rendered in the great collegiate 
church, where there would be a fine organ. For the fine 
arts we would set aside a largish gallery, where the col- 
lections of pictures would be changed every two months. 
At times we would outrage the townsmen with loan col- 
lections of Post-Impressionists ; at times we would tickle 
their vanity and their interests by collections of pictures 
representing the scenery and the history of the neigh- 


‘bulbous leaden spires of churches, and the storks flying 


bourhood. Now and again, with a special effort, we 
would get together some Rembrandts or a collection 
representing the English school up to 1820. We should 
of course have an excellent museum of local archeology. 
The University itself would look after stuffed animals. 
Probably three or four cinematograph theatres would 
spring up in the place, and we should have nothing 
against them. And there would have to be, say, half a 
dozen cafés where one could drink anything from choco- 
late to cocktails, listen to small orchestras, and read 
the foreign newspapers. There would have to be also 
at least four open-air restaurants—one in each wind- 
quarter amongst the woods that surrounded the valley 
in which the town lay. 

The centre of the town would have to be old—with 
narrow cobbled streets and high gabled houses. There 
are, of course, objections to these sins against modern- 
ity. But the electric trams will just have to 1un slowly. 
And as for sanitation, there will be no need for a dense 
population in the centre of the town. And we shall gain 
immensely in corporate and traditional feelings. Of 
course, we must have a small market-place with an old 
gabled town hall. And we must have one or two old 
white patrician houses. I don't know even that we 
would not have an old palace, a big, rambling erection of 
ironstone, to remind us of the time when there were 
patriarchal potentates. Of course, within the town 
walls there would not be too many old buildings. Even 
when we are constructing Utopias we have to remember 
that we exist only by the sufferance of history. So that 
where the sixteenth-century houses have been cleared 
away we can’t see any particular objection to white 
square houses of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. They should mostly have green shutters and 
all of them stand in fairly large gardens. So that wher- 
ever we happen to stand, unless it was actually in the 
gabled market-place, we should always see apple boughs 
pushing round the corners of walls or mulberry trees 
rising above low roofs. 

When it came to the town walls, these would have 
been swept away some time ago. But we would not 
have let the space upon which they once stood be built 
upon. No; eighty or ninety years ago we would have 
had them planted with trees of a fanciful kind, flowering 
shrubs and grass. So, in the hot weather there would 
be a shady walk of pleached limes all round the town, to 
give us exercise when it was too hot to go further afield. 
I think we would be the chief town of the agricultural 
province in which we dwelt. In that way we should 
have an excellent railway service and we could also 
have our own courts of justice. These buildings, of 
course, would have to be outside the town walls. 

You might say that the courts of justice ought to be 
in the old palace. But the old palace is not very 
adapted for that. We want justice to be dispatched as 
easily and as quickly as possible, and we don’t want to 
be stifled when, as part of the public, we wish to attend 


a lawsuit. So, for the palace itself we shall give up | 


one wing to state apartments, in case the reigning Sove- 
reign should choose to pay us a visit and walk about the 
town smoking a cigar. And the rest of the palace will 
be given up to part of the garrison. And, of course, 
we shall have our two lines of electric trams running 
every seven minutes from the railway station right 
through the town and out to the beginnings of the 
woods. 

The town itself I think ought to be in a broad grass 
valley, because we want a river for boating and river 
meadows where the washerwomen can lay out thé linen 
on the grass. Near the town there should be a couple 
of old castles standing high on pyramids of basalt. 
These would remind us of the times when robber barons 
kept the town under before the benevolent potentates 
of the old palace unified and civilised the country. They 
would also give us pleasant places to which to make 
excursions. In the valley itself we would have a very 
rich peasantry, so that whenever we stood anywhere 
upon a little hill we could see the great stretches of rich, 
pleasant country with a large number of little villages— 
twenty or thirty little villages with red roofs and the 
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down to the streams and the woods covering all the hill- 
sides. And, of course, as we were the chief town of the 
province we should have large hospitals. But very large 
hospitals with the most modern equipments! Natur- 
ally these would be attached to the University, and 
naturally the University would have for its professors 
one or two of the finest surgeons in Europe and one or 
two of the finest physicians. This would make us feel 
infinitely safer in our Utopian country town. . . . 

Of course, such a town is impossible. It is unthink- 
able. And yet from this town we are writing. 

Yes ; there isn’t the least doubt of it. Once we may 
have lived in Arcady, now we live in Utopia. There 
isn’t a single thing missing of all the things that we have 
catalogued. The theatre is here and the University 
library, and the musical society and the companies, and 
the peasants who go to the opera, and the electric tram- 
ways, and the palace and the hospital. And there are 
even seven booksellers’ shops of the first class, whereas 
in London you cannot find one bookseller of the first 
class in the whole of the western suburbs. So that when 
we come to think of it we are living in Utopia. 

Yet in High Germany the town of which we are citi- 
zens passes for a very miserable little nest, and the town 
rates are not as high as they are in any English village. 
It is odd, we are living in Utopia; we are living in an 
earthly paradise. There can’t be any doubt about it. 
But just at this moment our man comes in and tells us 
that the washing will not be home till to-morrow morn- 
ing, and we become frenzied with rage. We say that 
we will break the neck of this excellent and long-suffering 
valet if he does not get all our collars back by three 
o’clock. Yes; we are citizens of an earthly paradise 
but we will certainly leave by the 6.9 for London. 


THE FOREST AND THE SEA. 
By Fitson Youna. 


ORESTS, like all great wildernesses, have many 
things in common with the sea. Villages cluster 
round their shores; there is a forest-side life as there 
is a sea-side life; and the woodmen are like fishermen, 
who daily go a little way into the forest to labour, and 
daily take their toll of its riches. The Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, to the great population that spreads southward 
of Paris, stands in place of the sea. It has its school of 
painters like St. Ives, and it is visited, as the sea is 
visited, by crowds of strangers in search of health or 
recreation. It stood for a great awakening, in modern 
French painting, to the possibilities of scenery and 
atmosphere; but modern French painting has passed 
out of the stage of scenery-worship, and the glories of 
Barbizon are a little dulled. In place of the working 
artist, tramping the forest with his easel and painting 
stool, the young female American tourist, also equipped 
with painting material, occupies the neighbourhood of 
Barbizon ; and in place of the noisy gang of painters 
and poets who used to inhabit Siron’s, mixed parties 
of young men and women, the young women in high- 
heeled boots and with a strangely urban air, occupy the 
discreet pavilions of the forest hotels. On a summer 
day by Barbizon you may detect, mingled with the odour 
of the pines, a suspicion of patchouli. The beauties of 
the forest and the plain remain; the great expanse by 
Chailly is as lovely at sunset to-day as it was when 
Millet painted the ‘‘ Angelus ’’; but the intimate and 
remote charm of Barbizon has gone. It has indeed 
become the Margate of the forest. 

But the surrounding villages are not material to the 
true charm of Fontainebleau, which remains, in spite 
of painters and tourists, as inviolate as the sea. People 
live on its edge, but no one actually lives in it. One 
crosses it from one point to another as one crosses the 
sea—or rather as one would make a voyage in a sub- 
marine. For there is no level sunlit surface to go upon, 
no horizon, no long recession of the shore ; you plunge 
at once into the depths and are quickly out of sight 
of land. Lacking a compass, or without the aid of 
the beacons or sign-posts by which the main channels 


are marked, you might be lost in ten minutes. You 
wade into the shadow, lose sight of the sky, and thence- 
forward pursue your way in a denser element, a green 
twilight into which only a rare sunbeam penetrates. 
The sandy floor is like the floor of the sea, with rocks 
rising up from it, the recesses haunted by spiders 
instead of crabs; with butterflies painted like the rain- 
bow, gaudy dragon-flies, things that glide, things that 
rustle, creeping things innumerable, both small and 
great beasts; and far above your head, instead of the 
fishes, birds that glide about silently on their business. 
There are two great tides in this forest sea, the tides 
of spring and autumn. Summer and winter are like 
periods of slack water, when the forest is without breath 
or movement of its own—dead. 

At these dead periods the forest has no tonic quality 
for the mind, and is friendless to all that side of life 
which makes for effort or achievement. It is asleep 
and dreaming ; and you may dream or sleep in it and 
share its green death, but it will not help you to live. 
For all exhausted nature it has a friendly medicine ; if 
you need repose the forest will give it to you; if you 
are sick its breath will make you well; but unless you 
be a certain kind of painter do not look to it for stimula- 
tion or encouragement. Its mental climate is mild and 
relaxing, not bracing. You walk in the company of 
trees, and more trees, and infinite battalions and hosts 
of trees, and all the attendants and parasites on trees, 
but there is nothing more. I do not say that if one 
lived and worked in the forest, if one’s daily labour 
were planting, or felling, or rooting—if, that is to say, 
the forest were a matter of course, a part of one’s 
ordinary life, and not a strange sea visited as by a 
traveller on his voyages—one would not achieve a 
certain intimacy with this slow and majestic life, and 
become, as Gabriel Oak became, like a tree oneself. 
But in summer, at any rate, the forest has no sympathy 
with anything but the physical side of life, or with those 
states of dream or reverie, often beautiful in them- 
selves, that rise like mists from the physical life and 
obscure the heaven of clear thought. I have loved the 
habitation of this green house in the spring ; but living 
through the long hot summer with its green shade 
almost at my very door I have instinctively avoided its 
close and solemn aisles, and in my daily walks sought 
the open plains, and places where the breezes and the 
waters move. One becomes thus like those dwellers 
in sea-side towns, so much marvelled at by the holiday 
visitor, who build their houses with their backs turned 
to the sea, and who would as soon think of going out 
in a boat for pleasure as of bathing off the rocks. Such 
people, if they have a holiday, will make an excursion 
to the nearest town; and they will even make a picnic 
into some neighbouring woods; but their choice is to 
have as little as possible to do with the sea, and to 
look through their windows on the village street rather 
than on the pageant of the tides. It is perfectly natural. 
For those who dwell on their shores the forest and the 
sea are the background of life, great and unchanging, 
like the sky and death; the little things of life, its small 
pleasures and recreations belong to the foreground, in 
which we instinctively seek a contrast and look for 
something that will stand in relief against the infinite 
fields beyond. 

There is a special quality in the nature of trees which 
you either can or cannot bear; and it is a quality anti- 
pathetic to people who love the sea—by which I mean 
people who really love the sea, and who know it not 
merely as a sheet of water on which to take pleasure 
excursions, or as a piece of scenery, but as a thing to 
be learned, understood, listened to, and fought with. 
Perhaps it is because I belong to this class that I find 
myself a little abashed and uncomfortable in the presence 
of a great multitude of trees. The solitude of a forest 
makes me afraid; but one’s fear of the sea, even in 
dangerous and fatal moments, is different ; it is a sensa- 
tion that I find not inimical or unnatural. The disciple of 
the sea may admire and even adore trees, but he cannot 
be intimate with them. He does not know their lan- 
guage. He is like a visitor at a foreign court, or a 
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wanderer into temples of the Orient. They are strange 
beings, unknown gods living a solemn life of their 
own high up in the air and deep down in the earth, 
and murmuring to one another things not understood 
by man. 

But sometimes, lying under the forest canopy and 
looking up at the swaying tops of pines, I like to 
think of the ultimate and various destinies of those tall 
trees; how scme may cluster in a company round the 
spires of churches and cathedrals, and some hold aloft 
the humming wires that carry messages of life and 
death over all the world, and some become the masts 
and spars of ships, to swing and stoop for years over 
the running billows. They are in the shadow now, but 
then shall they have their place in the sun. For here 
the two great elements have their meeting and ex- 
change : the sea, drawn up to the clouds, sails landward 
and visits the forest in showers; while the forest, in 
ships and masts, in weedy harbour piles, in panelling 
of rich cabins, in rare inlays, and in the thousand forms 
to which the humbler woods are put, goes finally down 
to the sea. 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 
By C. H. BAKER. 


NCE more the National Art Collections Fund has 
opened its attack, trenching and mining towards 
a securer position. At present the Fund can hardly 
consider public support commensurate with its own 
strivings and definite attainment. During the seven 
years of its life the Fund has achieved remarkable 
things; most conspicuously in making fast against 
tremendous odds the Rokeby Velazquez and the 
‘* Duchess of Milan ’’; wielding a little sling against 
giant foreign purses. Sensational success in these 
emprises may have obscured in the public’s eyes 
that however valiant and well directed our small Fund, 
yet it cannot compete for ever with the deadly facts of 
mathematics and commerce. A vast sum of £70,000 
has to be raised. Enthusiasm and sentiment, unaccom- 
panied by cash, are simply futile in such emergencies. 
At the time of the ‘‘ Duchess of Milan’’ victory 
(‘* pulled off ’’ at the last moment by the fine action of 
an anonymous patriot, without whom the Art Collec- 
tions Fund had been beaten), the public generally were 
shaken. A sort of stirring up was felt akin to the 
effects of revival festivals. For two or three days 
schemes were ventilated that should prevent our being 
caught again so closely. King Edward did the practical 
right thing at once, heading the list of a special emer- 
gencies fund; Cabinet Ministers seriously discussed 
export duties on old masters, the proceeds to be ear- 
marked for this fund. Then, alas, a century, or the hat 
trick at Lord’s eclipsed the matter, and of course, as 
City articles might say, the Rembrandt ‘‘ Mill ’’ cata- 
strophe ‘‘ caught us short ’’. 

The exhibition at the Grafton Galleries has three 
important functions. Its ‘‘ gate ’’ is one, since shillings 
in their thousands will do something for the next 
emergency. Yet more valuable will be its effect in show- 
ing that, impoverished though we be, still there are 
pieces, here and there, fit objectives for united atten- 
tion. Not that any of the pictures now on view is 
hesitating at the market’s edge. Still, we should be in 
the way of recognising what may, and what must not 
be lost. The final function of such an exhibition is its 
most important stimulation of unfeigned interest in and 
understanding of deep art. For only thus can we realise 
not merely the value of old masters but also our inevit- 
able dependence upon art. The upshot of all this is 
that the Art Collections Fund, with a bare membership 
of 1200 (against which little figure the Société des Amis 
de Louvre can put up 2700 names), has inadequate back- 
ing from the art-loving public whose interests it has 
carried out so genuinely. For after all the education 
and refinement of our descendants (if we ourselves are 
we hope) depend in large measure on their heritage 
of Art. 


For such high ends—the spiritual and emotional 
enlightenment of a public—only the sincerest works last-- 
ingly avail. Superficial excellence of colour, design or 
painting will serve as introduction to the more satisfying. 
mysteries. |Museum-interest on the other hand, and 
things prized merely because they are rare or excruciat- 
ingly primitive are no more than toys for intellectual 
prigs. Our humanity, inextricably woven up with past. 
and future ages, intrinsically needs revelation of life. 
Such revelation comes from within an artist, who can 
perceive in the world outside him only that which his. 
consciousness possesses. To help us, therefore, by 
revealing the beauty and deep secrets of our human 
nature an artist must lay bare his private communings 
and profound convictions, on whose depth our enlighten- 
ment depends. Impelled by these part subconscious 
springs he expresses elusive moods and half-caught 
knowledge; his creatures live strange lives, are filed 
with queer intensities. Inexplicably they behave and 
suggest unpremeditated mystic things. The artists 
who thus open to us new lands of thought and feeling 
are themselves profoundly moved and in intimate touch 
with life. To them we give our lasting love, gladly 
tolerating any insufficiencies of skill, if they enhance 
our conception of humanity. Duccio, Taddeo Gaddi, 
Vermejo, these speak to us from such intimate con- 
viction. To Duccio his Scenes from the Life of Christ 
are peopled by men of vital thought and action, 
whose very intentness is mysterious, nor explicable in 
cold words. Unpremeditated because passionately and 
intimately experienced by the artist, the vehemence of 
their awe might even surprise him. Nor by any self- 
commendatory explanation could Duccio account for the 
profundity of his Christ in No. 6, surely one of the 
finest heads in sacred art. A similar depth of content 
ensouls the ‘‘ Madonna and Child ’’, No. 7, attributed 
to Masaccio, causing its strangely restful atmosphere 
and simple power. Conviction and simplicity are 
of course indissoluble, for if the artist deeply feels 
a story er a pattern its significance absorbs all his 
forces. It is only when real significance is obscured or 


dead, as in the case of an elaborate and irrelevant choral: 


service, or of the Mabuse recently added to the 
National Gallery (whose inmost worth, I understand, 
can only be appreciated by studying a few square inches 
at a time), that the artist has energy left over for crusted 
costly ornament, precious as in its way that may be. 

A step higher on the ladder of non-conviction and so 
non-revelation is the painter who keeps a calculating 
eye on his public. Andrea’s little Joseph panel is a 
fair example of art deliberately accosting the spectator. 
The charming youth on the extreme left is but one 
degree better than those painted saints who hail you 
as you pass and point out the especial object their 
author aims at. This Andrea del Sarto and the 
suave ‘‘ Holy Family ’’, No. 27, in which we feel that 


Bartolommeo was just doing what he supposed was | 


wanted, are hung, and suffer for it, in a little cluster of 
the most revealing pictures in the Gallery. Very 
different in conception though they be, the two panels 
by Filippino Lippi, the Battista di Dosso, No. 30, and 
the Altdorfer meet on the common ground of sincere 
inner conviction. By far the most accomplished are 
the Filippinos, but their conviction is not intimate and 
experienced in the sense that Altdorfer’s is. Their feel- 
ing, especially in the ‘‘ Worship of the Golden Calf ’’, 
is rather the pagan passion of a vase-painting by 
Brygos ; whose vehemence and frieze-like economy their 
design shares. And what single-minded uses of pur- 
pose in the design, and in the delicious colour pattern 
of No. 26! What a revelation of landscape painting 
in the distances, and sensitive beauty of action in the 
figures! Similarly in his lovely landscape Battista, 
brother of Dosso, touches a note of intimate and loving 
purpose, charming us to forget the feeble articulation 
in his composition. With Altdorfer’s ‘‘ Christ Leaving 
His Mother ’’ we stand on sacred ground. Every part 
of the picture reveals a great artist’s private incom- 


municable thought and subconscious inspiration. We 


know that he lived intimately with his conceptions, and 
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we may look in vain for their like. The very strangeness 
of the proportions, a marked characteristic of Altdorfer, 
in some way enhances his significance and design; we 
cannot suppose that the excessive height in the stand- 
ing figures is mischance. Altdorfer, once considered an 
‘*imitator’’ of Diirer, now is ranked with the most 
individual masters. 

In him indeed signs of Rembrandt’s spirit have been 
seen, rightly. In both there is the reflection of extra- 
ordinary humanity and human charity. The examples 
of Rembrandt in the exhibition are not emotional. The 
‘“Jacob Swooning ”’ is a curious piece, a mélange of 
manner and motifs. But for the chief figure and the 
youth who wrings his hands (he walks too in the little 
etching of ‘‘ Christ Carried to the Tomb ’’, one of the 
master’s supreme achievements) the word perfunctory 
applies. The poodle, obviously introduced ‘‘ to make 
a line ’’, is taken from the very early sketch, ** David 
and the head of Absalom ’’, painted in the Leyden 
period. Proof, if it were needed, that a painter’s power 
of revelation lies within, that he cannot see before he 
feels, is furnished by Rembrandt’s early portraits, such 
as his father, No. 51, wherein we find little more 
of life than a Flinck or Bol can give us. From 
such we turn to his later portraits, and are silenced 
by his knowledge of the human heart. How much 
sympathy with real humanity had Watts in his por- 
traits? Did he look through a veil of preconception, 
sometimes of sentiment? His rich group, No. 42, made 
fairer by the poor company it keeps, for all its colour 
and design and charm of pose yet seems to me 
unfelt. A grandiose solemn spirit, except in the little 
girl, has touched with repressive hand the spon- 
taneity of proud motherhood and childishness. These 
are not children, but baby men, revealing none of the 
wayward unaccountable world from which we grown-ups 
are banished. On the other hand what intimate 
sympathy with a certain kind of womanhood Reynolds 
had! So that his ‘‘ Mrs. Bouverie and Mrs. Crewe ”’, 
perished though its colour be, careless its form and 
painting, moves us as some sweet harmony, calling out 
a response to its content of purity, gracious breeding 
and pensive intellect. 

From a temper so typical of English portraiture in 
its essential nature, we might pass into the Central 
Gallery to another. 1 am pleased to see that the cata- 
logue has had the courage to'call Janssen Jonson; it 
might have been logically thorough and christened him 
Cornelius instead of Cornelis. The old theory that this 
painter was born abroad is now disproved: it will, I 
think, ultimately be accepted that he was not only born 
but bred and trained in London. He invariably signed 
himself Cornelius Johnson, or Jonson, and never as far 
as we know Janssen; the added ‘‘ Van Ceulen ”’ in this 
example, No. 73, was only adopted after he left 
England. Hence for all purposes Jonson is an English 
artist, by training and beyond all question in temper. 
The shy charm and romance that especially marks the 
English portrait, from before Jonson down to Furse, 
makes sweetly plaintive this Dutch lady, painted twelve 
years after Jonson’s flight from his native land. Other 
portraits in these galleries commanding varying degrees 
of homage are the Roger van der Weyden, the Goya 
** Conde del Tajo ’’, these wide enough apart in facture 
yet linked by an ascetic austerity of interpretation ; the 
Nos. 86 and 89, both by Joos van Cleve, as one suspects, 
and the interesting though shallow ‘‘ Old Woman’”’, 
No. 91, non-committally attributed to the German 
School. 

The landscapes, with the exception of the great 
de Koninck and Wantage ‘‘ L’orage ’’, No. 75, are not 
especially surprising. Ruisdael and Hobbema show 
us again the difference between profound conviction and 
chill detachment. To Ruisdael the large simplicity and 
atmosphere of trees appealed : to Hobbema their innu- 
merable leaves and fretted edges on which he would 
mechanically lavish little beads of paint. His trees and 
skies seem to us metallic, where in Ruisdael’s we are 
aware of giant nature. For years and years the Wan- 
tage ‘‘ Rembrandt ’’ has been one of the choice bones 


for expert disagreement. Is it by the Master or by 
de Koninck? Beyond all doubt No. 68 is the latter’s, 
painted in 1654. Hence we can quite simply make com- 
parisons. The distance that separates these noble can- 
vases, for both are great achievements, is wide. The 
signed de Koninck shows gravity and seriousness, and 
a fine grasp of things not in the nature of revelation. 
The ‘* Rembrandt ”’ is inspired, filled with the thought 
and reverence of one whose commune with nature’s 
mysteries has been gained only by long vigil, deep- 
searching and profound emotion. 

Lastly must be mentioned the wall in the long gallery 
given up to the Walpole Society, whose arrangement of 
English water-colours in chronological order is most 
valuable and informing. Conspicuously fine are the 
Girtins, the Cozens, and the Turners. 


LETTERS FROM WILDER SPAIN. 
A MYSTERIOUS CAVE-—IV. 
By WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


te my return to Southern Spain in the autumn of 

1910, accompanied by four friends and properly 
equipped with ropes, lanterns and other appliances, if 
revisited the cave. We had reckoned upon finding 
the interior dry and the cliffs less slippery and safer 
to climb, but here we made a mistake. There had 
been several inches of rain in the preceding few weeks, 
and on entering the first cavern we heard the drip of 
water on all sides, showing that it had already perco- 
lated through the fissures in the limestone above, the 
floor in consequence was deep in mud. The descent over 
the first small cliff was a slippery, dangerous and dirty 
job, and when we set about escalading the opposite cliff 
we found our work cut out for us. For, owing to the 
huge rounded masses of wet stalactite and stalagmite 
which enveloped the broken crags forming the sides 
of the cavern, filled up the joints and gullies and 
smoothed over the projections, it was no easy matter to 
get a secure hand-hold. But with the aid of a little 
14-inch rope passed along the face of the cliff we even- 
tually assembled our party on the shelving terrace at the 
mouth of the gallery or cavern at the top of the vertical 
wall of rock. It took us a considerable time to lower 
our lanterns and other gear down the face of the first 
cliff, and even longer to haul them up the second. 
Where we now stood there was a huge stalagmite which 
served as a natural bollard, and I made mental notes 
that in any future expedition, much time, trouble and 
vexatious delay would be saved by rigging a line and 
‘‘ traveller ’’ across the chasm whereby we could pass 
all the impedimenta from the entrance below the 
‘* window ”’ direct to the gallery. 

We now took stock of our position, and it was in- 
teresting to see that our terrace was almost on the 
same level as was the entrance, the daylight streaming 
in from the small ‘‘ window ’’ above it, right in our 
faces. This accentuated the gloom of the cavern below 


us, in which we could just see shadowy outlines of the: 


crags overhanging the talus which descended to the 
branch of the cave where we had first seen the “‘ letras ’’. 
This last glimpse of daylight and of the brilliant 
sunshine outside as it illumines successive projecting 
masses of rock, which in turn cast faint reflected lights 
on other crags yet further in, gives a juster estimate 
of the extent and depth of these extraordinary caverns 
than does aught else. Lighting our lanterns, of which 
we had brought an ample supply of divers patterns, 
we now entered the gallery. Soon we came across some 
human bones encrusted in its smooth stalagmite floor 
much as sticks and stones thrown upon ice which has 
thawed and frozen again are seen embedded in its sur- 
face; these we cut out with the aid of a cold chisel and 
a hammer. This gallery terminated about twenty-five 
yards in, but there were branches leading out of it 
at right angles, first on the left and then on the right. 
Taking the branch on the right, we stumbled down a 
steep talus of rock merging into wet mud below, which 
conducted us into a series of big caverns. We had 
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come provided with plenty of mackerel line to pay out 
as we penetrated these unknown depths soas to ensure 
our line of retreat. Unfortunately these lines had not 
been coiled on drums, and it was difficult to use them, 
so it came about that we proceeded without them, with 
the hope that we should be able to find our way 
back. The successive caverns we visited were con- 
nected by rough staircases of broken masses of rock 
and muddy slopes which bore traces of the work of 
the hateful treasure-seekers. Nor were there other 
traces of their visits wanting. At one place we found, 
written on the walls, ‘‘ José Gomez 1905’; this name 
was also written at the main entrance to the cave just 
below the ‘‘ window ’’, and our local goat-herd asserted 
it to be that of the man who had first descended into its 
depths. Likely enough this is the case, since the date 
corresponds approximately with the tales we had heard 
as to its first discovery and the advent of the treasure- 
seekers. Another date, which I should have mentioned 
earlier, with initials V. L. 1907, likewise appeared 
drawn on the cliff in lamp-black at the first entrance 
to the cave. This our friend assured us was inscribed 
by an official sent to inspect and report upon the cave. 
The story ran that this individual, upon gaining the 
entrance and looking over the first cliff into the darkness 
below, declined to take any further interest in the 
matter, and having written his initials and the date of his 
** inspection ’’, departed forthwith. But I decline to 
vouch for the accuracy of the tale, although I can fully 
appreciate the feelings of any man unaccustomed to de- 
scend cliffs in a bowline failing to be greatly enamoured 
at the idea of being lowered into that unknown and 
formidable-looking abyss. From time to time as we 
stumbled along in Indian file, the light from our swing- 
ing lanterns struck some projecting rock and cast 
rapidly moving shadows before us which gave the 
momentary impression of a person or animal rushing 
across our front. Chance led to a curious materialisa- 
tion of these uncanny visions. As we worked along 
each big cavern or crevasse, we detached some of our 
party to scramble up the masses of broken rock and 
stalagmite on either hand so as to examine carefully 
every arched recess or small cavelet which might per- 
chance contain bones or inscriptions. Once I had 
just reached the top of a slippery sheet of stalagmite and 
was peering into a small cavern with lantern raised 
above my head, when an animal—not a shadow— 
sprang out almost in my face, and, rushing past my 
companions below, was lost in the darkness. Whether 
it was a wild cat or a genet none of us could say, 
but we found footprints and other traces of some such 
beast in the soft soil below. I mention the incident 
because it confirmed me in my belief that there must 
be other entrances to these caverns from the broken 
and fissured rocky mountain-side above, although these 
are now too small to admit human beings. And thus 
we struggled on, usually on the descent, but at times 
we had to climb some steep wall and sidle round a 
slippery corner so as to reach the entrance to some 
natural tunnel or fissure which led into yet another big 
cavern beyond. 

By means of magnesium tape we illuminated several 
fine caves and the effect was most impressive, for by 
its light we were able to appreciate their proportions 
and the marvellous tracery of the stalactite-covered 
vaulted roof far away above us. Certainly no cave- 
exploration is complete without such means of lighting 
up large spaces both above and around one. Some of 
the caverns were at places deep in black cave-mud, 
which made any attempt to search for bones most diffi- 
cult. At times we came across masses of broken 
pottery, both black and red. Some of the fragments 
we picked up included portions of the mouth and 
handles of shattered vessels, whereby some idea of their 
general size and shape could be formed. We had been 
a considerable time below ground when we saw branch- 
ing off to the right of a big cavern we were in a wide 
and well-defined archway or natural tunnel with vertical 
walls sO smooth in surface and so regular in form as 
to give the idea that it might have been the work 
‘of men’s hands, although it certainly was not. The 


crown of the arch varied from seven to eight feet 
above the level floor, and its width from wall to wall 
was twelve to fourteen feet. Hitherto we had come 
across no traces of the mystic script we were in search 
of, but now we suddenly saw before us not only the 
expected script but drawings innumerable of animals 
on the smooth hard surface of ‘the walls on either side 
of us. Our delight at such an unexpected discovery 
may be imagined. As we looked at them I strove in 
my mind to people these remote depths, far away in 
the heart of the limestone mountain, where no ray of 
light ever reached, with the ancient folk who had thus 
left a record of the animals among which they had 
lived. Once again arose the question, how did they 
see to make such drawings? Even allowing it were 
possible to draw the mystic signs or calendars on the 
walls in darkness or semi-darkness, it was clearly 
impossible to draw the beasts and other things we now 
gazed upon, some of which showed no little skill in 
line and with details such as eyes, markings and other 
additions which were proof positive that the artist must 
have seen, and have seen well, what he was engaged 
upon drawing. What countless generations must have 
passed since these curious folk worked in their primi- 
tive studio ! 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
TURKEY AND ITALY. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Is it not possible that the burst of righteous 
indignation . which follows invariably every ‘* fresh 
violation of Turkey’s integrity *’ (sic) should become 
a little wearying to the practical-minded newspaper 
reader, by whom I mean the man who from the 
materialistic standpoint discards all cant and humbug 
as so much lumber ? 

Home politics to all except members of the Cabinet 
and electioneering agents resemble a Maskelyne and 
Cook’s entertainment—a comparison not insulting, I 
hope, to either—as speculation and discussion do 
sharpen the reasoning and deductive faculties. In 
foreign politics we are not even allowed to judge or 
attempt to guess the trick on its own merits. Who has 
seen the text of a Note or heard a Conversation? The 
orchestra takes hold of it, sets it to suit its own music, 
and blows it at us in such form that I doubt whether 
even its originator would recognise it. 

Perhaps I can make my point clearer by a com- 
parison with Euclid. Let us start with a definition : 
‘*The Turks are unfit to govern their country, 
provinces, and people residing in them’’: then an 
axiom, ‘‘ that as in private so in public affairs, it is 
better than business be carried on as smoothly as 
possible—i.e. that a few foreign newspapers be 
subsidised and that foreign secretaries’ nerves re- 
ceive no sudden jars. Thirdly, a postulate, that the 
sooner the Turkish flag disappears from the face of the 
earth, to be replaced by that of any or several civilised 
Powers, the better for humanity. On these bases 
several very pretty theorems could be built up, but the 
problem that arises is always the same: “‘ to appro- 
priate a given piece of Turkey ’’. And if public opinion 
would follow the example of private opinion by dealing 
with the problem on the above lines, many hard words 
and much hard cash would have been and would be 
saved. Just think of the time and labour Lord Cromer 
would have saved. His dmodoyia, by the way, though 
excellently written in many ways, must have, I think, 
very nearly defeated its own ends, inasmuch as his very 
elaborate defence of England’s policy leading up to the 
occupation cannot but have led the average man, not 
historian, who had no idea that her policy ever needed 
defence, into inquiring more deeply into it and—well, I 
suppose he would not inquire deeper than a school 
history or encyclopedia, so that no great harm will have 
been done. 

Then again, if only Austria had observed the axiom I 
laid down! If only the English public had not been— 
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ragged is the only word I can think of—by its news- 
paper reporters anxious to show off their knowledge of 
the Berlin Treaty, England would have for once given 
the lie to her calumniators on the Continent, who urge, 
and according to modern history not unjustifiably, that 
she is always ready to stand up for international peace 
and honour, or any poor oppressed people, as long as 
it doesn’t cost her anything. The Sarurpay REVIEW 
was, I think, the only paper to keep its head and point 
out the futility and bad policy of making such a fuss. 
Germany is frankly materialist and succeeds. France 
from the days of Victor Hugo was the friend of the 
downtrodden, and from personal experience the French- 
man is to-day the most welcome stranger in the East, 
in Greece, in Poland, and in Bohemia. 

Well, well, poor Italy is coming in for her share of 
hard words, and all because she did not take the trouble 
to arm a few natives with rifles and patriotic principles 
or get up a plot to dethrone the Pope involving all the 
infidels in Tripoli. 

I hope, Italia, that dislike of cant may lead others to 
express their sympathy for you besides 

Yours truly, 
SPADE. 


BRITISH DIPLOMACY IN CANADA. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Geraghmeen, Camberley. 


Sir,—Now that Canada has rejected the bribe of 
Reciprocity offered by the United States as a prelude 
to annexation—and thereby postponed the disintegra- 
tion of the British Empire—would it not be well for 
Britons to consider the fatal fruits of British diplomacy 
for Canada in the past, especially in view of the latest 
effort of our present Government and their Ambassador 
to betray Canada to the United States? Wolfe and 
Montcalm might have spared their blood, and that of 
many brave men, had they known that the verdict pro- 
nounced upon their death in the boudoir of a French 
King’s mistress, ‘‘ Nous avons perdu quelques arpents 
de neige en Amérique *’, might in substance be re-echoed 
in a Radical British House of Commons, after the loss 
of Canada by those who believe that empire will remain 
when commercial relations are lost. : 

The Englishman’s memory is short, he does not 
recollect that Wolfe was not the first conqueror of 
Canada. 

1. Quebec was captured by an English fleet in 1629, 
under Sir David Kirk. 

2. By the treaty of 1763, England acquired all the 
French possessions in America which hemmed in the 
thirteen colonies from Acadia to Louisiana. 

3. By that of 1783 she abandoned to the United States 
‘‘immense tracts of territory, unsettled, and in fact 
unknown’’. The boundary was fixed from the north- 
west angle of the Lake of the Woods, due west to the 
source of the Mississippi, an impracticable line, for 
the sources of the Mississippi are many hundred miles 
to the south. 

4. Subsequently by Jay’s Treaty of 1794, and the 
Convention of 1815, the boundary was changed to the 
49th parallel of northern latitude, driving Western 
Canada almost into the Arctic regions, to be subse- 
quently sandwiched by the American purchase of 
Alaska from the accommodating Muscovite. 

5. At the time of the Treaty of Ghent in 1814, Eng- 
land was actually in possession (chiefly through the 
gallantry of native Canadians) ‘‘of the fortress of 
Mackinau, of Lake Michigan, of the site of the present 
city of Chicago, and a line of territory terminating at 
the fort of Prairie du Chien, on the Mississippi. She had 
won back in fair fight, and held by right of war, the 
whole of the territory conceded in 1783, that which now 
constitutes Michigan, and the more northern States of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota’’. She held a fort 450 


miles down the Mississippi captured and held by Colonel 
Mackay, a Scotch-Canadian, and Captain Rollette, a 
well-known French-Canadian adventurer, with a force 
of Indians, half-breeds, Orkney men, and Voyageurs, 


yet by that treaty the whole territory was ceded to the 
United States, as was also the State of Maine, ours, 
‘* not only by the right of war, but with the consent and. 
content of the population’’, still largely French- 
Canadian. On the other hand, the United States gave 
up nothing, for they had nothing to give, and ‘‘ had not 
even a sentry on the Canadian shore ”’. 

Had it been otherwise, England retaining her con- 
quests for the cost of war, Canada would have had 
unfrozen seaports on the Atlantic Coast, and the 
Canadian-Pacific Railway going through British terri- 
tory would have been much shorter than the Inter- 
Colonial, which is forced to an enormous détour by the 
wedge driven into our territory by the State of Maine, 
approaching as it does to within twenty miles of 
Riviére du Loup, where a few troopers, in a night ride 
over the border, could, with dynamite cartridges, blow 
up bridges and culverts. 

6. The Ashburton Treaty of 1842 ratified these 
inconveniences. Americans boast of the smartness of 
their Commissioner who suppressed a map showing a 
different boundary which had been previously agreed 
upon by Benjamin Franklin, acting for the United 
States. 

7. The last Treaty of Washington, 1871, and the 
arbitration of the late Emperor William of Germany, 
lost us the Rosario Channel and the island of San Juan, 
which render insecure our highway to the East from 
the termination of the Canadian-Pacific Railway. 

8. As for the Alaska boundary arbitration fiasco, it 
was humiliating to Great Britain, injurious and insulting 
to Canada. 

g. But the climax of folly was reached so soon as. 
the present Government came into power in 1906, when 
they allowed the United States to violate the Rush- 
Bagot Treaty of 1817 in the spirit if not the letter. By 
that treaty both nations were bound to place no more 
than three vessels, each not exceeding 100 tons, with 
an armament not greater than an 18-pounder cannon 
each, upon the great lakes or inland seas between 
Canada and the United States. The Liberal Govern- 
ments of both Canada and Great Britain gave permis- 
sion for warships borne on the strength of the United 
States Navy to pass through the Canadian canals to 
the great lakes, their armaments being sent by rail from 
United States arsenals. The vessels are of most modern 
construction and armament—viz. the gunboat 
** Sandoval the ‘*‘ Hawk ’’, the ‘‘ Dorothea’’, and 
the *‘ Nashville’’. There are no vessels flying the 
British flag on the great lakes comparable with the 
above; thus while the United States propose arbitra- 
tion they make ready for war. 

Yours obediently 
T. BLanp StranGe, Major-General. 


THE CHURCH IN WALES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Stoke-on-Trent, 3 October rgir. 


Sir,—Will you allow'me to call the attention of your 
readers to the marvellous meeting held in the Music Hall 
at Shrewsbury on Monday under the chairmanship of 
the Bishop of S. Asaph, the Athanasius of the English 
Church who led the defence in the nineties and achieved 
the defeat not indeed directly of the Bill but of the 
Government which introduced it? The reports in the 
London papers give no idea of the enthusiasm of 
those present, and the ‘* Yorkshire Post ’’ rightly says 
that enthusiasm is no word to express the wild and 
frantic delight with which the letters of Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Balfour were received promising their active 
support, while the Bishops of S. Asaph and S. Davids. 
were received with rapturous applause. As one speaker 
said ‘‘We are all in this ‘die hards’ and ‘ whole 
hoggers’’’. The war, as Lord Penrhyn said, has 
begun, and there must be no compromise. His Lord- 
ship in moving the appointment of a committee to 
take measures to defeat Mr. Asquith’s Bill pleaded for 
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the inclusion of business men. I would go further and 
‘say that farmers, tradesmen and working men of all 
kinds should be placed on different committees in the 
various localities, for it is only by their help the Bill 
can be defeated and the falsehood as to the Welsh 
‘Church being only the Church of the rich and not of the 
poor can be comprehended of the people. The platform 
on Monday was the most complete representation of the 
upper classes of Wales. The Bishop of S. Asaph’s 
address was admirable, and the Bishop of S. Davids 
was at his best. Earl Powis—one of whose ancestors 
in the early part of the last century prevented the 
annihilation of the see of S. Asaph to provide funds 
for that of Manchester—Lord Kensington, Lord 
Penrhyn, Lord Llangattock, Sir Watkin Wynn, the 
Hon. O. Gore M.P., Colonel Pryce Jones M.P., well 
represented the landed interest, and their help was 
rightly invoked, for large funds are needed to carry on 
a campaign for two or three years. I rejoice to know 
that all Liberal electors will in one way or other be 
approached, a costly but most valuable proceeding. 
If the enthusiasm, the speeches, and the confident antici- 
pations of a successful result are to be realised, abundant 
funds and constant personal service are needed. The 
Bishop of S. Davids’ new pamphlet, ‘* Disestablish- 
ment in Wales : What does it mean? ”’ issued at a penny 
by the Church Defence Committee in London should be 
distributed broadcast and will be most useful to all 
speakers. All classes must join in the defence of the 
Church and the support of religious Nonconformists 
will be far greater than is expected. 
Yours faithfully, 
Ernest J. A. FitzRoy. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAyY REVIEW. 
Brecon, 19 September 


Sir,—In Wales the Church has been and is work- 
ing hard against Disestablishment and Disendowment, 
but what is being done to assist her by those in England 
who call themselves Churchmen? I venture to say 
practically nothing, and the reason is that but very few 
know or care anything about Wales and her Church, 
Now that the Parliament Bill is to become law, has not 
the time arrived when the Church should use every 
power to resist Disestablishment and Disendowment ? 

The first step to any fight must be educational, and 
why cannot a Sunday be appointed throughout the 
country when from every pulpit in England and Wales 
an address is read on ‘‘ The History of the Church in 
Wales ’’? 

We shall probably be told that the pulpit is not for 
politics. | No party politics need be introduced. All 
that is wanted is that in every church, on a certain day 
at a certain hour, the address shall be read and the 
people learn something of the history of their Church. 
Fight the Church must; and the only way to victory 
is a universal protestation against a cruel injustice. 

Yours etc., 
Joun S. Hux.ey. 


THE SCHOOLBOY STRIKE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


21 Harcourt Road, Sheffield, 
30 September rogr1t. 

Sir,—Is not Mr. Brooke making rather too much of 
the schoolboy strike? In so far as it had any signi- 
ficance at all it seemed to me a welcome reaction against 
the excessive docility which is creeping over our schools. 
Just as the strikes of the adult workers are a healthy 
reaction against the policy of pauperism involved in our 
Present schemes of free education, free meals, and so 
forth—schemes which give the greatest satisfaction to 
the employers of underpaid labour who get out of the 
rates bounties in support of their industries far in excess 
ef the sums they themselves pay as rates—so the 


younger generation have recently shown a virile impa- 
tience with the debilitating system of good order, “‘ in- 
telligent ’’ teaching, and spoon feeding generally that, 
in spite of the views of the best of the teachers, is becom- 
ing more and more of a feature in our elementary 
schools. The demands of the boys—especially the penny 
a week for monitors—showed a humour and a power of 
ironic imitation that quite delighted me. 
I remain yours faithfully, 
Frank J. ApKINs. 


CRIMINAL SPELLING CLASSES. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 


London Institution, Finsbury Circus E.C., 
3 October 1911. 


Sir,—It is perhaps not so very difficult after all to 
devise a reasonable phonetic alphabet. Our first care 
should be to provide suitable signs for those consonants 
which, owing to the poverty of our alphabet, we are 
obliged to represent by ‘‘ digraphs ’’, namely ng ”’ 
(sing), th ’’ (thin), ‘‘ dh ’’ (than), sh ’’ (ship), 
(treasure). I find after careful trial that these five con- 
sonants can be conveniently represented by y, 6, q, 3 
and j respectively, two numerals (6 and 3) being drawn 
upon in addition to the three alphabetical letters which 
are found to be unnecessary in a phonetic system. 

The ‘‘ zh’’ sound is not very frequent in English 
unless preceded by ‘‘d’’, as in the word “ jam”’ 
(=dzham) which would appear in the system just quoted 
as ‘‘djam ’’. ‘‘Sh”’ is on the contrary very frequent 
in English by itself ; and is also often heard in combina- 
tion with ‘‘ t’’, to form the sound which we usually 
denote by ‘‘ ch’’; thus ‘‘ 3ip (ship), tz3ip ’’ (chip). 
This double character of two familiar sounds is not very 
generally recognised, and has given rise to some amount 
of confusion. 

Your obedient servant, 
Immo S. ALLEN. 


“METICULOUS.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay REVIEW. 


1 October 
Sir,—In the review of Mr. Bennett’s ‘‘ Hilda Less- 


ways ”’ in your issue of yesterday your reviewer uses 
the word ‘‘ meticulous ’’. In the half-dozen reviews I 
have read of the novel the same word was used in five 
of them. My curiosity as to its exact meaning was 
roused, and I looked for it in three modern dictionaries 
and failed to find the word. I looked then in an old 
dictionary, dated 1766, and only found ‘‘ meticulosity— 
fearfulness.’’ Will your reviewer explain what he under- 
stands the word to mean? Also what has caused the 
apparent infection of the word when ‘‘ Hilda Lessways ”’ 
is reviewed ? 
Yours truly, 
E. D. Haypon. 


{Our correspondent having succeeded with the old 
dictionary, dated 1766, might surely have follewed up 
the clue for himself.—Ep. S.R.] 


““ THE MIRROR UP TO NATURE.”’ 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 


Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


Sir,—Mr. Palmer’s article, in spite of his continuous 
mis-spelling of the word ‘‘ apophthegm ”’, makes cheer- 
ful reading. Except the supers on the stage itself, who 
has ever heard Mr. Tree’s opening sentences over the 
body of Cesar or Mr. Forbes Robertson’s ‘‘ Angels and 
ministers of grace ’’—merely because these misguided 
gentlemen insist upon ‘‘ holding up the mirror ’’, in the 
first instance to the semblance of a Limehouse mob and, 
in the second, to the conception of a youth who is too 
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breathless to sav a few words to the ghost of his poor 
old father. And so the minted gold of the lines gets 
no further than the orchestra. 
Yours obediently, 
Henry V. BRETHERTON. 


LUD COMBE. 


T lies as softly as a pipit’s nest, 
The trees are round its forehead like a crown; 
I came with one star dying in the west, 
Over the lip I came—and stayed—and then stole down, 


Oh, but I came so softly nothing knew, 
No tendril trembled, no dead briar broke, 
I would not shake a web for its white dew, 
Nor wake the sleeping squirrel in the low-boughed oak. 


Ere first the light re-touched this dreamful peace 

Charmed presences were fading from the ways, 

Illusively—as thoughts of sleepers cease— 
‘Went to their shy retreats the timid woodland fays. 


A breath moves at the day’s awakening 
In pattering aspen and in lisping beech ; 
Then is the preening of a lifted wing, 
And loud or gentle challenges, each answering each. 


A flitter-mouse belated flutters round, 
A furtive badger to his burrow goes, 
And shivering wings vibrate into the sound 
O* bees that drowsed asleep upon the night-cold rose. 


Come, Morning, on! The limpid heights are green, 

And, higher yet, the blue translucent arch 

Proclaims the radiant sun, from here unseen, 
Passing—a nomad king—upon his lengthening march. 


Unseen—for he may rise and burn and set, 
He cannot pierce these depths with his bright sword, 
The ages gone no waiting flower yet 

Has seen the splendent face of her life-giving lord. 


Only the moon looks down when she rides high, 
All cold upon the white limbs of the trees 
And on the clear spring’s glittered ecstasy— 
She is the only jeweller of depths profound as these ! 


There is a little stream born of this spring, 
A tiny channel but with every mood 
Of the great rivers, and with everything 
They are, from summer shoal to winter’s tearing flood. 


The ant goes to his death upon its wave, 
Breaking across its pebbles is the press 
Of cataracts, its rapids are as brave, 

Its deeps as still as theirs, its falls as pitiless. 


This is the Combe—the fount and crucible 

Of elements, artificer of skies ;— 

The clouds are craft of hers that rise and swell 
From filmy wreathings to their white immensities. 


She holds the storm in durance of her walls ; 

The thunderous challenge, like a lion bound, 

Trying the chain and foiled, at length appals, 
Raging in its release, the whole broad vale around. 


This is the Ceitentadillier of mysteries ; 

' That peace at evening cometh from her womb 
_ The shepherd knows—unwitting whence it is— 
Bringing content and restfulness. This is the Combe. 


-AUBYN TREVOR-BATTYE. 


REVIEWS. 
* PITT—THE EUROPEAN PHASE. 


“William Pitt and the Great War.” By J. Holland 
Rose. London: Bell. 1911. 16s. net. 


[! is not often that a statesman’s active career 

divides itself for historical purposes into two well- 
defined portions, or that the historian is able to draw 
an accurate line of partition. One of the rare instances 
is that of the younger Pitt. Up to the outbreak of war 
with France in 1793 he was almost entirely engrossed 
in fiscal and administrative reform at home. Of his 
two great excursions into foreign affairs he was 
successful in the first when he engineered the Triple 
Alliance against France, but failed in the second when 
he encountered the indomitable spirit of the great 
Catherine. But these two notable appearances in the 
international field hardly made him a great European 
figure in a world which held Kaunitz, Frederick, and 
Catherine. During the last thirteen vears of his life 
he impressed himself on the imagination of the world 
as the protagonist against the Revolution. Though 
the coalitions which he devised and created failed again 
and again, the spirit he aroused in his own countrymen 
undoubtedly reacted upon Europe and ultimately ensured 
victory. Had he worked with the help of Stein in 
Prussia, instead of encountering the intrigues of Haug- 
witz, the triumph might have been secured in his own 
lifetime; at all events the onrush of the revolutionary 
tide might have been stayed. The French obsession 
as to ‘ Pitt’s gold’’ really was founded on a sub- 
stratum of fact, and the name of Pitt became a national 
bugbear in a way rarely known save with conquerors 
like Hannibal, Marlborough, and Bonaparte. 

Pitt certainly at first hated the war into which he 
went very unwillingly, and had the Directory possessed 
any common-sense they would have welcomed his 
overtures in 1797 when he offered terms to France 
less advantageous to us than those we obtained at 
Amiens. Their contemptuous rejection was a blunder 
of the first magnitude for France. Up to that time it 
may be said that the war was much less a national 
undertaking for England than it afterwards became. 
The British public only then began to comprehend what 
the conquest of Europe by Jacobinism really meant. 
Napoleon’s policy of making war pay for itself then 
fully developed with all its consequences. Vast terri- 
tories were incorporated with the French State, Paris 
was adorned with the spoils of foreign capitals, and 
the Directors and their friends plundered shamelessly 
without the excuse of the soldiers, who at least had 
fought for what they enjoyed. 

Pitt must have the credit for arousing the national 
spirit to such a pitch of confident enthusiasm that Mallet 
du Pan, writing in May 1798, could not but contrast it 
with the miserable lack of grit in the continental 
enemies of France. The British Minister saw clearly 
the hopelessness of trying to buy off French aggression 
by shameful concessions, and his country bore crush- 
ing taxation with courage and equanimity. At this 
time the conduct both’ of the Ministers and England 
leaves nothing to be desired, but, as Dr. Rose points 
out, Pitt was as wrong in refusing Napoleon’s advances 
in 1799 as the Directory had been two years earlier 
in rejecting ours. Undoubtedly the First Consul was 
sincere in desiring to give peace to France and to 
develop her internal resources. The error of declining 
these advances was due to a complete misapprehension 
on Pitt’s part of the position of Napoleon. He was 
persuaded that the new Government had and could 
have no stability, that it would prove as ephemeral as 
the other revolutionary régimes which had preceded 
it. This was a bad blunder, and proved one for which 
both Pitt and England had to pay heavily. It is quite 
certain that a peace made with Pitt would not have 
heen regarded in the same light by Napoleon as one 

nade with Addington. Clearness and strength in 


the drawing and settlement of the terms would havé 
taken the place of weakness and vacillation which made 
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the second outbreak of war inevitable. Had immediate 
attempts to violate the terms of peace been made as 
were made by Napoleon in 1802, it is certain there would 
have been no weakness shown as was shown by 
Addington’s Cabinet. In fact, like many such blunders, 
it was a Catastrophe for both sides. 

The original outbreak of war with France was due to 
mistakes made by both sides, and the pros and cons 
are very fairly stated by Dr. Rose. Both sides made 
lamentable mistakes in tact, and, though the execution 
of Louis XVI. exasperated a large section of public 
opinion in England, it is quite certain that it did not 
cause the outbreak of war. Non-intervention was the 
settled policy of the British Government, and the 
author demonstrates the absolute sincerity of Pitt from 
the fact that he was steadily reducing our armaments. 
He also cites a letter from Grenville to Auckland, dated 
6 November 1792, which proves the strong antipathy of 
the British Government to intervention in any form. 
Two things really brought about war—the French vic- 
tories in Belgium, which led to the Jacobin crusade as 
distinct from the defence of French liberty, and the 
treatment of the Dutch, which was the direct result of this 
revolutionary arrogance due to sweeping and unexpected 
victory. Dr. Rose’s treatment of the whole episode is 
very full and leaves little to be said on either side. 
We think he hardly attributes the weight it deserves to 
the evil example of the Partition of Poland and its dis- 
astrous infiuence on the political morality of Europe. 

Pitt’s efforts to organise the national resources for 
war were for some time feeble and ineffective. This Dr. 
Rose attributes to his failure to trust the nation at large, 
to a considerable extent, no doubt, a correct diagnosis. 
It is also greatly due to the gross inefliciency of other 
members of the Cabinet. But Pitt attributed a great 
deal more importance than they deserved to the out- 
bursts in sympathy with Jacobinical ideas of Radical 
eloquence and scribbling at home. So did the Jacobins 
in France. Also he perhaps hardly appreciated at first 
the magnitude of the struggle into which we had 
entered. The spirit of the nation and the nature of 
French designs only became clearly defined in 1798 
in the manner we have already indicated. As an 
organiser of war Pitt fell far behind his father. 

But while Lord Chatham during his years of triumph 
had little to distract his mind from the great objective, 
his son had to face rebellion in Ireland and to attempt 
the entire reconstruction of the relations of that country 
with England. This is one of the more important 
episodes in Pitt’s career on which we had hoped that the 
author might throw new light, and to a certain extent 
he does so by means of the Pretvman MSS. _ Bishop 
Tomline’s letters often help to define the position of 
the various actors in the drama. Auckland, quite as 
much as Loughborough, seems to have been intriguing 
against Pitt. ‘* Lord Cornwallis was authorised by the 
Cabinet to declare that it was intended by Government 
after the Union to grant further concessions to the 
Catholics, but he was not authorised by Government 
to any particular measure, nor was any plan of this 
kind settled by the Cabinet.’’ This is Tomline’s 
account of the transaction. Undoubtedly the Catholic 


support of the Union was due to hopes then held out, | 


but that emancipation or any particular measure was 
promised there is no evidence. The majority of the 
Cabinet were in favour of a generous measure, the 
minority probably of some slight concessions, the King 
of none at all. In any case the result was disastrous to 
the relations of the two countries. Pitt did all he could 
by resigning, for the alternative was the complete mad- 
ness of the King and a regency with a Whig Ministry, 
which at this particular juncture in public affairs might 
have led to incalculable disasters. The least hurtful 
solution was the resignation of Pitt and the substitution 
of Addington. 

Much less excusable was Pitt’s consent on his return 
to power to sign a promise never at any time to intro- 
duce the subject to the King’s notice. He was strong 
enough then to have declined, as he might have formed 
a really national Ministry by including Fox. The King 
of England and the King of Prussia were on different 


occasions the greatest obstacles to Pitt’s realisation of 
his highest aims in domestic and foreign policy. 

It is not always easy in the case of George III. to 
say how far cunning went and where madness began. 
It is certain that on this occasion he made, as Dr. Rose 
says, an ungenerous use of an invalid’s privileges, but 
the alternative of a Regency was one that we cannot be 
surprised Pitt dared not face. Possibly in the event it 
might have been less terrible than it appeared. Fox’s 
policy when he did obtain office was only a continuation 
of Pitt’s. But we cannot be surprised Pitt did not wish 
to risk the permanent alienation of the monarch’s mind. 
It is unfortunate, however, for Pitt’s reputation that so 
short a time before he should have allowed Cornwallis 
in Ireland to reassure the Catholics on his behalf. 

Yet how few statesmen in that age, or indeed in any 
other, have so few.real blots on their integrity ! Com- 
pare with Pitt’s serene confidence in his country’s cause 
the lies and evasions of Metternich ‘* qui mentait tou- 
jours mais ne trompait jamais’, or the huckstering 
perfidy of Frederick William and his agent Haugwitz, 

+ is no apology for the conduct of the Prussian King 
that he was beaten in intrigue by a far greater master 
of the game than himself. There is no doubt now, and 
the author rightly emphasises the fact, that it was the 
treachery and double dealing of Prussia which ruined 
the third coalition and brought about the collapse of 
Pitt and his premature death. He knew that the sixty 
thousand British troops dispatched to Hanover would be 
in the gravest danger unless withdrawn after the defec- 
tion of Prussia, and if withdrawn without striking a 
blow the position of his Ministry became precarious and 
humiliating and its doom almost certain. It was this 
conjunction of miscalculation, treachery, and disaster 
that killed Pitt, not the news of Austerlitz. 

Dr. Rose successfully vindicates Pitt against Lecky’s 
charge that he had no capacity for society. On the 
contrary, he was the most sociable of beings with people 
he really liked. He was, however, a shy man through- 
out his life and he was blind to the claims of literature 
and art, while he lived habitually in too narrow a circle. 
Two points Dr. Rose hardly helps to clear up—the 
cause of Pitt’s constant financial embarrassments and 
the sudden rupture of his courtship of Eleanor Eden. 
We cannot agree that ‘‘ we leave this painful incident 
with a heightened admiration ’’ for Pitt. On the con- 
trary, if his financial position was the cause of the 
rupture he should clearly have considered it before he 
allowed the young lady to acquire a practical cer- 
tainty of his matrimonial intentions. He would pro- 
bably have been a much happier man with a suitable 
wife. At all events, he might have been less worried by 
money troubles. They may have been due, as the writer 
suggests, to some extent to loans made to relatives, but 
there is little direct proof of this. Pitt spent no money 
on ‘women or at the gaming table, and had a large 
income for years. We know, indeed, that the extrava- 
gance of his household was shocking, but that surely 
was a reason for obtaining a suitable wife. The mystery 
seems still unsolved. 

Though Dr. Rose’s researches have thrown new light 
on some episodes, on the whole they are hardly so 
illuminating as we had hoped they might be; but he 
has given us a clear, readable, documenté narrative. 
Perhaps he rarely rises in language to the full height of 
his subject, nevertheless his book is not only interesting 
but a distinctly valuable contribution to English history. 


CHURTON COLLINS. 


“Life and Memoirs of John Churton Collins.” By 
L. C. Collins. London: Lane. 1912 (sic). 7s.:6d. 
net.. 
ROFESSOR CHURTON COLLINS was essentially 

an enthusiast, and it is this central quality of 

his character which lends to the present volume a 

certain unity which otherwise would be lacking. In 

style and construction the book is somewhat artless, 
and here and there it has touches of the tedium which 
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usually invades the biographies of men of letters, whose 
lives are passed with few encounters more exciting than 
ephemeral storms of literary discussion or academic con- 
troversy. Widely known as critic and lecturer, Pro- 
fessor Collins left to the world no single continuous 
work of such a kind as to consolidate his repute. It 
is clear that in personal intercourse with friends or 
students he left a more vivid mark than anything pro- 
duced by his actual writings. In such _ instances 
biography is decidedly justified, and if the jottings and 
records here modestly compiled have no very striking 
force, they serve at least to suggest, in total, a character 
of high and unworldly strain united with singular 
talents. The gifts which conduce to material success 
were far from companions in such a nature. It was 
fortunate however that Churton Collins, once having 
drifted into literature, revealed so great a capacity for 
patient work in a sphere by no means attractive to 
those who love their own comfort, let alone those who 
nourish ambition. The profession of a lecturer is at 
best a fugitive and unsatisfying one; it was well that 
professional lecturing, in Churton Collins’ early days, 
had not yet fallen on its present decline, and that critical 
writings informed by solid knowledge, rather than by 
mere cleverness, were still able in some measure to pay 
their way. 

Churton Collins’ critical work was nearly always 
scholarly, and seldom failed to suggest the absorbing 
love of literature which inspired the whole man. 
Nothing but such a love could have sustained him 
through a life so full of drudgery and with prospects 
so limited. It is indeed the one trait which distinguishes 
his writings. Apart from it, his style and substance 
had little in the way of marked idiosyncrasy. He took 
n> ‘‘line’’ as acritic. It is true he came to be identi- 
fied with certain ‘‘ movements ”’ in the world of literary 
education, but his name at no time became the symbol 
of any special attitude towards life and art. What 
he wrote was read for its solid and general value and 
for the sense of eager study which it always embodied. 
He wrote without fear, but the spirit of modernism— 
prone to anarchy and paradox—affected his standpoint 
very little if at all. Endowed with a vast literary 
memory, he surveyed the whole range of literature with 
an impartial pleasure in standard authors, and with 
a very definite discernment of the broad gulf .which 
separates the small class of really great writers from 
the meritorious second order. 

In the academic world he was of course most 
familiarly known as the champion of definite courses 
in English Literature. He took the fundamentally 
sound view that literature should be regarded as con- 
tinuous and that Latin and Greek, while indispensable 
as a basis, require the supplement of regular studies in 
the works of our own tongue. Whether he was justified 
in supposing that an Honour School of Literature would 
achieve much in this direction is rather doubtful. The 
letters given in this volume include a characteristic note 
on this point by Matthew Arnold, who with his custo- 
mary clearness perceives that any such system of 
education must depend for its ultimate value on ‘‘ those 
who at the universities regulate studies, degrees and 
honours’’. As a matter of fact the Greek and Latin 
classics themselves have suffered so much from the 
unconscious insincerity of their professors that the lover 
of our own literature might well have shrunk from 
exposing it to similar risks. Churton Collins was for 
years profoundly exercised by what he felt to be an 
unnatural divorce of the classical from the native litera- 
ture. The real danger, of course, was and is a very 
different one—the danger of a divorce of all literature, 
classical and native alike, from life. Academic schools 
are always controlled, for the most part, by men who 
have come to regard literature as an end in itself, and 
the most effective work for any literature that any 
champion could achieve would be to imitate the Eliza- 
bethans and transfer it from the college to the tavern. 
On the face of it, there is something very plausible in 
the advocacy of degree courses in English; but the 
practical result is that we commit ourselves—-more or 


less unconsciously no doubt—to the absurd expedient 
of linguistic studies which are really no more concerned 
with the vital purposes of literature than theories 
about digestion are concerned with successful eating. 
Matthew Arnold has admirably pointed out the ‘‘ his- 
torical fallacy ’’ which leads to so much mis-statement 
and false knowledge in the realm of poetic criticism. 
Of this ‘‘ historical fallacy ’’ no process is more fertile 
than a university course. Literature cannot be 
‘* studied ’’ at all, in the sense that men study the 
binomial theorem. The classical professors who work 
themselves into such raptures over battered fragments 
of Sappho cannot be sincere, in the full mental (as well 
as moral) sense of that epithet. If they were, they 
would long ago have dropped dead from excitement on 
reading the ‘‘ Ode to a Grecian Urn”’. 

At any rate, the success or failure of degrees in 
English in no way affects the soundness of the principle 
by which Churton Collins was actuated. In a career of 
incessant and ill-remunerated labour he stimulated to 
the love of books a countless number of obscure people 
whose lives thereby were brightened, and among the 
more instructed his name will be remembered as that 
of a sober and solidly grounded critic whose native 
honesty was perpetually at war with current cant. 


MR. HENRY JAMES’ NEW NOVEL. 


“The Outcry.’ By Henry James. London: Methuen. 
1911. 6s. 


R. HENRY JAMES’ latest story recalls, in motive 
and fashioning, two of his tales that were written 
some fifteen years ago—‘' The Other House ’’ and 
‘*The Spoils of Poynton’’. with The Other 
House ’’, it is difficult to avoid the conviction that it 
was designed for the theatre, for, like that vivid drama, 
its action is concentrated into a few set scenes, its 
dialogue has a more insistently carrying power than Mr. 
James as a rule favours, the management and move- 
ment of its characters have, compared, again, with the 
author’s practice, a faint hint of the artificial, and we 
are conscious of just as much manipulation of the 
‘* curtain ’’ as he permits himself in his plays. 

One both gains and loses by this connexion with the 
theatre—if one be permitted to assume it; and the loss 
and gain are, curiously enough, to be referred to the 
same quality. The theatre compels from Mr. James an 
immediate lucidity which, in his hands, is extremely 
attractive, but it likewise forces him to forgo much of 
that marvellous play of motive which gives, perhaps, the 
chief distinction to his work. How strongly and yet 
subtly direct he can be, only those know who are 
acquainted with the four plays included in ‘‘ Theatri- 
cals ’’, in all of which the mental ‘‘ action ’’ has a swift- 
ness and precision which could scarcely be surpassed, 
to an extent which even Ibsen never attempted ; and in 
‘** The Outcry ’’ we have the same admirable movement 
and cohesion, so that it is impossible, without a sense 
of loss, to miss a line in the whole book. Differing from 
‘* The Other House ’’ in being a comedy, and dealing 
with motives less complex and less poignant, it yet re- 
calls the earlier book by its beautiful sureness of 
‘attack ’’, as a musician might call it, and it requires 
the language of another art to express the fine precision 
with which its every note is sounded, despite the variety 
of instrument with which it deals. If only the stalls, 
and, perhaps, one should add,the actor could understand, 
what a gift Mr. James might have conferred on the 
theatre; what a relief from the dreary monotony of 
convention such a comedy as this, and as a dozen others 
achieved as easily, might have presented. It is in its 
theme that ‘‘ The Spoils of Poynton ”’ recurs to us, in 
the strange connections which it suggests between love- 
liness incarnate in furniture and canvas and the most 
intimate determinations of the soul. Lady Grace of the 
new story is not Fleda Vetch of the old; there is no 
space in ‘‘ The Outcry ”’ for that slow sapping siege of 


a heart, entrenched behind a sense of honour to a house 
full of furniture, which made ‘* The Spoils of Poynton ’”. 
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But there is just the same challenge by a work of art 
to a girl’s honour, a challenge which so vibrates through 
her being that she is able to refuse the noble lover, who 
is commended by his own passion, her father’s anxiety, 
and the peril to her sister’s reputation, and choose to be 
outcast from the home she loves, rather than assist the 
displacement of one of its most precious treasures. 

Mr. James has made manifest a score of times how 
profound to him is the appeal of a home on whose beauty 
the centuries have set their consecration, and some of 
his finest and most moving art has been descriptive of 
the charm of English houses. To him the flame, kindled 
by Hugh Crimble, which makes Lady Grace ice to her 
lover, adamant to her admired father, and indifferent to 
her sister’s fame, is at once a natural and determinative 
emotion, though it may seem excessive, as all emotion 
does, to those incapable of feeling it. This emotion is, 
indeed, assisted and obscured by another—for the man 
who kindled it ; and had Mr. James not, as we suppose, 
been writing for the theatre, we might have looked for 
one of his subtlest discriminations in describing their 
interaction. But he is forced to leave himself no space 
for that, and there is thus unavoidably just a touch of 
violence in Grace’s progression in the book, which, on 
the stage, gesture and personality would have easily 
dissipated. This is part of that internal evidence which 
persuades one as to the intended destination of the 
story, as well as the contrivance, also a little violent 
and not sufficiently prepared, which unites Lord Theign 
and Lady Sandgate in an embrace and self-sacrifice for 
the nation’s good, which clears the stage for the final 
curtain. Considering how few are the opportunities for 
drawing them, almost all the characters are convincing ; 
and, by the deftest reference, the best realised of them 
all is Grace’s sister, Lady Imber, whom we neither see 
nor hear, and, one might add, the unspeakable duchess, 
also unseen, with her passion for domestic gambling. 
These two, the one with her flagrant loveliness, the other 
with a marriage settlement, are of the four responsible 
for the action of the piece, the other two being Mr. 
Breckenridge Bender, the American millionaire and 
forceful despoiler of ancestral treasures, and Mr. Hugh 
Crimble, the ‘‘ new ’’ connoisseur, who discovers unsus- 
pected values in Lord Theign’s possessions. Bender is 
admirably done. ‘‘ He was immensely genial, but a 
queer, quaint, rough-edged distinctness somehow kept 
it safe—for himself ’’; and despite the exaggerative 
tendency of great fortunes in fiction, remains compre- 
hensible and human. Theign was probably a more diffi- 
cult portrait : ‘‘ with the great note of his appearance 
the beautiful restless, almost suspicious challenge to 
you, on the part of deep and mixed things in him, his 
pride and his shyness, his taste and his temper, to deny 
that he was admirably simple”’; and in the last scene 
we lose our hold of him, a lapse that never happens 
when Mr. James has space in which to be explicit, or 
where he is not hampered by the need of what we may 
call a right-angled ending. But the book is throughout 
delightful, illuminative, and only far too short; and 
even those who profess to find difficult the psychology ot 
Mr. James’ later stories will find no necessity in this 
one to read a sentence twice. He suffers, in comparison 
with most romancers, from the demand he makes that 
one should read him once, an intolerable claim 1n this 
age when writers do not contemplate nor readers pro- 
pose a too close attention. 


THE OCTOBER REVIEWS. 


_ “Home Rule”’ is not yet a subject for general discussion 
in the Monthly Reviews. Mr. Edgar Crammond writes upon 
the ‘‘ Financial Difficulties of Home Rule” in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century ”’ ; but for the most part the strictly political 
articles of the month deal with the results of the recent 
political crisis. 

In the ‘National Review’? Lord Willoughby de Broke 
Shows how the conduct of the Radical Government has 
changed the character and methods of English politics: ‘A 
future Unionist Government is at perfect liberty to disregard 
the convention, if it be a convention, that most legislation 
passed by their predecessors should stand, and to repeal all 
or any Acts emanating from the new tyranny.” It is war & 


outrance henceforth between the parties. The Unionist party 
in this conflict must fall back upon its old traditions— 
Conservatism and the Union: ‘‘ The road to power as well as 
to office can only be found in the first instance in the study 
of the Law and the Prophets of Conservatism, and by adher- 
ing to their doctrines. Let us drink copiously at the fount 
of Bolingbroke, Pitt, and Beaconsfield. To abandon the car- 
dinal principles of Conservatism to capture the superficial 
humours of the moment is not only immoral but futile; a 
victory gained in this manner carries within itself the seeds 
of early decay. The first thing the Conservative and Unionist 
Partly have to do is to persuade all Conservatives and 
Unionists not only to vote for it but to work for it, a thing 
that has not happened for at least a decade. If it is in 
earnest about this, it will go a long way towards the second 
great object, that of convincing the Nation that it is the 
National Party. It is of course vital for the second object 
that the welfare of all classes from the point of view of 
National and Imperial development should be thoroughly 
studied and made the subjects for platform speeches with a 
view to future legislation of a Conservative and not of a 
vote-catching character. This is Toryism, and nothing else is 
Toryism: and it is only on true Toryism that we can win.” 
As to social reform, it is only necessary for the Party to revert 
to the old ways. It is not a question of outbribing the Radicals 
with the working classes. ‘‘ The Radicals will beat us at this 
game every time ’’ ; and “‘ we shall not acquire the reputation 
of being in earnest about what is called social reform, unless 
we are in earnest about the oid faith.’’ Indeed, a constructive 
policy of social reform follows naturally from a return to the 
old faith: ‘The Tories were the only Party who took any 
notice of the working classes before they had the vote. In 
industrial matters we have only to return to first principles, 
and preach them earnestly in relation to modern conditions,”’ 

An anonymous writer in the ‘Fortnightly Review” 
treats of the relation between those of the party who fol- 
lowed Lord Halsbury in voting against the Bill and the rest 
of the party which abstained. Disaster has resulted, in the 
opinion of the writer, from the attempt of Mr. Balfour to 
lead a policy which was not in accordance with his tempera- 
ment. He believes that Mr. Balfour was rushed into advis- 
ing a rejection of the Budget, whereas his own feeling all 
through was for moderate politics. ‘‘ You cannot throw out 
Budgets and then play at moderate politics afterwards—you 
might as well half squash a wasp on your hand and then 
expect it not to sting you. Mr. Balfour, with the overwhelm- 
ing assent of his party, decided to encourage rejection. The 
decision was probably a wise one, but it was utterly opposed 
to the general trend of the leader’s policy, ana 1t was only 
defensible on the clear understanding that tie Lords must be 
saved by the exertions of the Unionist party. . . . The con- 
clusion of the whole matter is this: a party must either have 
a policy suitable to its leaders or leaders suitable to its 
policy. The one thing it cannot afford to have is a leader 
naturally inclined to slow and moderate courses, who can 
under pressure be whirled off into the vortex produced by 
strong measures until the check string of temperament brings 
him back to his original position. . . . The only course com- 
patible with Mr. Balfour's leadership is to fall back on a 
purely obstructive and semi-constitutional Conservatism.”” A 
return to moderate policy being now out of the question, the 
inference of this particular writer is obvious. 

Naturally there is more this month of the Labour troubles 
than of any other subject. Mr. Arthur Baumann in the 
‘“‘ Fortnightly Review ” writes of the Osborne judgment and 
of the Government’s device to extricate itself from a difficult 
position by forcing salaries upon all members indifferently 
of the House of Commons. The article is throughout in the 
vein of the opening sentences : ‘‘ The existence in our midst of 
a political party, returning some forty or fifty members of 
Parliament, and there dictating laws to the legislature, whose 
rules and objects have been pronounced by two judges in the 
Court of Appeal and one judge in the House of Lords to be. 
‘fundamentally illegal’ (by statute and common law), ‘ void 
as against public policy’, ‘an unwarrantable and unconstitu- 
tional interference with the rights of constituencies’, and ‘a 
breach of trust’, is a fact which, one would think, might 
arrest attention. And it would arrest attention at any other 
period of our history but the present, when it appears to be 
agreed by the two great parties in the State that the word 
‘law’ is to have no meaning whatever when applied to the 
Trades Unions.” 

The writer of ‘‘ Musings Without Method’’ in “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine”’ speaks of the trade unionist in the same 
strain: ‘‘The Trade Unionist holds a place apart in our 
modern life. His only rivals are the opera-singer and the 
flying-man. Wherever he goes he moves in an atmosphere 
of reverence. To lift a hand against him in anger is to 
commit the worst kind of high treason.’ Mr. W. S. Lilly 


in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ writes more dispassionately 
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of the ‘‘ Philosophy of Strikes’’. Beginning with an appre- 
ciation of the really good work trade unions have done in 
the past, he utterly condemns ‘ peaceful picketing’’—a 
contradiction in terms; and urges that it is the duty of a 
Government to maintain the right of the individual which 
this practice utterly destroys. 

In the ‘‘ Contemporary Review ’’ Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree 
deals with the Labour problem from the underside. The 
figures are pitiless. The minimum expenditure to maintain 
2 family of five in a state of physical fitness is 23s. 8d. 
This is life on a basis of 5s. a week for rent. Every penny for 
amusement, insurance, travelling, beer, tobacco, Kc., is a tax 
on health. The heart of the Labour problem in the view 
of Mr. Rowntree is in the tremendous gap in comfort and 
security between the man with 20s. a week and the man with 
30s. ‘‘It is probable that even the luxury of the rich does 
not rouse in the labourer so acute a sense of the inadequacy 
of his own resources as the greater comfort and freedom from 
monotony enjoyed by the class just above him.’’ The few 
shillings for which a man earning about 20s, a week strikes 
are in fact everything to him. Sooner or later, Mr. Rowntree 
thinks, the employer will yield on the question of wages, and 
reap the advantage of the increased efficiency and organisa- 
tion of labour which, as it is dearer, will be the more precious. 

The Imperial and foreign subjects dealt with this month 
are in the main not of actual interest. The Canadian Elec- 
tions came too late for most of the reviewers, and Tripoli had 
not entered into their calculations. We get an unusual number 
ou: the usual vigorous editorial notes in the ‘‘ National’’, 
which plumes itself on being alone in anticipating Mr. 
Borden’s triumph. It hails the event, as we all do, as the 
defeat of a great conspiracy, and a call to new efforts on the 
part of the Tariff Reformer. Sir C. Kinloch Cooke in the 
“Empire Review ”’ draws the same moral in quieter terms, 
and attributes the reciprocity leanings of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, which have involved his downfall, to the Imperial 
Government which rejected his Preference overtures. Mr. 
€. A. Mallet’s article in the ‘‘ Contemporary on ‘ The 
Case for Reciprocity ’’ reads like a back number, whilst Mr. 
Henry Birchenough’s in the ‘ Fortnightly ’’—also written 
before the event—on preferential trade within the Empire 
is, we may hope, an intelligent anticipation of future policy. 

A note in the ‘‘ National ”’ and four or five pages of the 
*“Contemporary’’ are all the space the reviews can devote 
to the memory and work of M. Stolypin, who, Dr. Dillon 
thinks, will be regarded as ‘ a historic personage but not as a 
great man’”’. Mr. Maxse thinks that M. Stolypin was great 
because he resisted “‘the blandishments of Potsdam”. Dr. 
Dillon discusses German action at Agadir. He declines to 
believe that war will come as the result of the Agadir crisis, 
but he regards it as ‘‘the inevitable consequence of Herr 
Kiderlen’s policy of bully’. Diplomaticus and Mr. Ellis 
Barker in the ‘ Fortnightly’? are agreed that German 
diplomacy has overreached itself. Diplomaticns shows how 
unsuccessful Germany has been in attempting to follow up 
the Bismarckian line. ‘‘Neo-Bismarckianism is only 
Bismarckian in name. It is never tired of appealing to the 
traditions, the example, the maxims of the great Chancellor ; 
but it is itself only a vulgar travesty of his policy formed 
in the image, not of a critical analysis of its guiding 
principles and its highly complex and delicately adjusted 
methods, but in that of the popular but wholly mistaken 
impression of its brutalities and arrogance.’’ Lieut.-Col. 
Alseger Pollock in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ” considers 
certain strategical problems, with special reference to 
Belgium and the employment of British troops, in view of a 
possible Franco-German war, and Miss Gertrude Lowthian 
Bell has an excellent article in ‘‘ Blackwood”’ on Asiatic 
Turkey under the constitution, which acquires interest from 
the Italian descent on Tripoli. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 468 and 470. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


FINDS - - 7,000,000. 


ESTATE DUTIES.—Policies are granted at specially low rates for 
Non-profit Assurances, and these are particularly advantageous for the 
purpose of providing Death Duties and portions for younger children. 


HEAD OFFICE: 10 FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office : 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for a Limited Number 
of Premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime 


together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—Ave 25. Sum Assured £500. 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 168 

GUARANTEED RESULTS: 

(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 

(b) In case of survival, 

ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 

to 20 years’ accumulated Bonuses, 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., 


CHIEF OFFICE: ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Assets Exceed £10,300,000, JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager, 


The Ideal Policy 


enables Policyholders to reap the benefits of their investments 
Durinc THEIR Own LiFETIME, and in the event of 
premature death to leave their legal representative in 
possession of a comfortable home FREE FROM MORTGAGE 
Dest or Encumbrance. 
Good Prospects for Active Agents. 
Special Benefits for Total Abstainers. 


Prospectus and Terms Post Free. 


The City Life Assurance Company, Ltd., 


6 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


Fire 
COUNTY Consequential Loss Following 


ersonal Acoiden 
OFFICE, Workmen’s Compensation, 
LIMITED, 


Domestic Servants, 
Third Party & Drivers’ Risks, 
50, REGENT ST. W., Motor Car and Lift, 
— Burglary and Theft, 
4,LOMBARDST.,E.C., Class, 
LONDON. Fidelity Cuarantee. 


INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS, THE 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - £77,000,000. 


CLAIMS PAID - £90,000,000. 


GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


XHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS (in aid of the 
National Art-Collections Fund) NOW OPEN, toto 6. Admission 1s. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. . 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held of 
DECEMBER sth, éth, and jth, 


For particulars and scheme of Scholarships apply to Tue SECRETARY. 
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The Best Nightcap. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET which 
induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an 
excellent light repast and is preferable to all alcoholic stimu- 
lants. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially 
predigested form. Made in a minute by adding boiling water. 


Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 
Of all Chemists. 1/6 & 3/- per tin. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


POOLE & LORD, 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREXT, LONDON, W. 


(Nearty Opposite Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 
“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 
The “ Sans-Piis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 


A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES 


P O Under Contract with His Majesty’s Government. 

8 Mail and Passenger Services. 

EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


Pe O Pleasure Cruises 


By S.Y. “VECTIS” from LONDON. 
LISBON, TENERIFFE, MADEIRA | Cr. X9. Oct. 25 to Nov. 15. 


21 days —Fares from 15 Guineas. 
Illustrated Programme free by post. 
P. & 0. Offices { London, 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, — 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers Service |___ London Southampton 
* EDI EDINBURGH CASTLE ...| Royal Mail Oct. - 
DUNLUCE CASTLE .. _ Intermediate Oct. 6 Oct. 7 
RENILWORTH | CASTLE Royal Mail | 
sERMAN Intermediate | Oct. 13 Oct. 14 


. Via Madeira. t Via Teneriffe. 
oe t Via Las Palmas, Ascension, and St. Helena. 
n urrie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
20 Cockspur Street, 


Ageacies—SI 
Codd ~Siceping Car 20 S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. WILKINSON & HODGE 


(T he Beeches, the Propert Mrs. I HAUSER ; from the collec- 
tion of the tate MAS D R.H.A. ; pre rty of Mrs. TALWIN 


MORRIS, and other SM ASIDREN Historical a’ Topographical Wor 
Americana, French thiustrated Works, Botany, Bi 
Early Printed Books, Tracts, Theological orks, Books valeting to London, 
Architecture, Scientific Publications, pe and Periodicals, Standard Editions 
of Esteemed Authors, Bewick’s’Birds and Quadrupeds, &c. ; Thackeray, Dickens, 
Oscar Wilde, Whistler, Swinburne, &c., writings ; ; Aberdeen Printing, Heraldic 
Works, Engravings, Autograph Letters, &c.; Claude, Liber Veritatis, 3 vol. ; 
Hasted’s Kent, 4 vol. folio, and_12 vol. 8vo. ; Smith's Catalogue Raisonné, ey 
= xy . Tour in France and Germany, with the extra Set of Etchings by 

May be viewed two days prior.. Catalogues may be had. 


BY KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY. 
THE PROPERTY OF A LADY OF FASHION. 


A CASKET OF ann AND RARE FURS. 


A ase NECKLACE, — of 40 magnificent white brilliants ; 
THREE CHOICE THREE-STONE BRILLIANT RINGS ; 
A Lady’s large gold and platinum hand-bag enriched with sapphires and diamonds $ 
White Brilliants of extraordinary size and fine quality set as rings ; 
of single-stone diamond earrin, 
A large brooch a a Bow of Ribbon and set _ ¢ large Oriental 
rubies and a mass of diamonds ; 
Another i eee meg ribbon bow brooch set in fine white brilliants ; 4 
pendant watch and brooch pavé with diamonds ; 
A REMARKABLY. FINE EMERALD of RICH COLOUR, mounted as a ring; 
A NECKLACE of 164 PEARLS arranged in two rows 
A LARGE LOZENGE-SHAPED ee of the PUREST water, forming 


a 
A NECKLACE of 51 "GRADUATED PEARLS ; 
A SUMPTUQUS FESTOON. of FIVE ROWS of. LUSTROUS 


PEARLS 
TWO RUSSIAN SABLE CAPES; 
Three Russian Sable Stoles and a Muff; a Chinchilla Cape, Jacket, and Muff; 
a beautiful Ermine Stole, an Ermine Jacket, Sealskin Coat, Astrachan Jacket, &e 
Also (other properties) 
Diamond Ornaments, a few unset Diamonds, Silver Watches, &c., which Messrs. 


"NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 
AUCTION on Friday, October 13, at 1 o'clock, precisely. 


On view two days prior from 10 to 5 o'clock. Catalogues free of the Auctioneers 
at their offices, 20 Hanover Square, W. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous ef 
selling Works of Art, Famil Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Colas, id Lace, Furs, Musieal 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valvables a are that Messrs. : 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
"are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. _ . 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate amd 


Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales, Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken, 


Messrs, SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL). i 
BOOKS, ENGRAYINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for. Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. , Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Loadea. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will- find First Class Hotel Accommodation at tke 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information tree of charge. Replies received. 


A‘. a should write for free Prospectus of. 

THE SURREY LITERARY AGENCY. A high- -class literary agency, 
conducted by a Practical Author.—Address, ‘ LocksLey,” Presburg Road, New 
Malden, Surrey. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are >— 
United Kingdom. Abroad, 
iad 
One Year 8 2 wre TIO 4 
Quarter Year. © 7 O 7 


Chegues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to fhe + 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIE W Offices, 10 King Street, Coven ; 
Garden, Lenton, 
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‘THE THEOSOPHIST 


EDITED BY 


ANNIE BESANT. 


THE PRINCIPAL THEOSOPHICAL 
MONTHLY. 


In the volume now beginning the following will appear :— 
Theosophy in Great Britain - - By ANNIE BESANT 
Mysticism - - - - - + By ANNIE BESANT 
The Masters and the Way to Them __ By ANNIE BESANT 
A Study in Karma - -_ - - By ANNIE BESANT 
Catholicism -  +By the Very Rev. MONSIGNOR BENSON 
Islam - - + - - By the Rt. Hon. AMEER ALI 
Judaism -_ - By the Rev. Dr. STRAuss 
Theosophy and Social Reconstruction 

By L. HADEN GUEST 

Elementary Theosophy - A series by C. W. LEADBEATER 
Ireland andIndia - - By Marcarer E. Cousins 

Etc., etc. 
The monthly notes, ‘‘On the Watch Tower,” are written by the Editor, who 
also contributes an article every month, as does also C . LEADBEATER. 
. emen ober, 
Price 1/- (post free, 1/3). 
Subscription 12’. per annum. Post free. 


The Immediate Future 


Impending Physic Changes; The Growth of a World Religion ; The Coming 
of a World Teacher ; Self-Sacrifice or Revolution; Dogmatism or Mysticism ; 
England and India. 


Five of these Lectures were listened to with profound interest by vast audiences 
in the Queen’s Hall, London, and were reported in full every week in the 
“*Christian Commonwealth.” 


Cloth 2/6 nett, post free. 


From any Bookseller, or direct from 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


The 


Eye-Witness 


EDITED BY 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Contents of No. 16, Thursday, October 5th, 1911. 


WuHo STARTS THE LIEs ? 

COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: The Strategic Importance of the 
Tripolitan. 

A Post-OFFICE STRIKE. 

THE JEWISH QUESTION: V. The First Solution. 

ALBANIA, 

THE RAILWAYS AND THE CANALS, 

THE GREATNESS OF THE MOMENT: IV. The Defiection. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO A TEMPERANCE REFORMER. 
By Junius. 

Lost Diaries: The Diary of George Washington, written 
when a Schoolboy. By Maurice Baring. 

BALLADES URBANE: XVI. A Ballade of Souls. 
By E. C. B. 

Tue New Criticism. By H. A. L. Fisher. 

A Huntinc Sonc. By Edward Thomas. 

Our INTERVIEWER IN Exysium: III. 


THE GREAT NAME. By A. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
REVIEWS. 

Tue City. By ¥. W. G. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS, 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 

Andrea Mantegna Albrecht Diirer (A. M. Hind). 
2x, 6d. net each. 

Peasant Art in Austria and Hungary. Studio. 

Costumes, Traditions and Songs of Savoy (Estella Canzani), 
Chatto and Windus. 21s. net. 

Steinlen and his Art: Twenty-four Cartoons. Chatto and 
Windus. 10s. 6d. net. 

of the Magi (Jan Mabuse). Atheneum Press. 


Heinemann. 


BroGRrapry. 
The Record of an Adventurous Life (Henry Mayers Hyndman), 
Macmillan. 15s, net. 
“T remember *’ (John William Horsley). Wells. Gardner. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Archbishop Whitgift and his Times (Rev. H. J. Clayton). 


S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 

Modern Paris (Robert Harborough Sherard). Laurie. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Forty Years of Friendship (Edited by Charlton Yarnall). 
Macmillan. 8x. 6d. net. 

Tolstoy (Romain Rolland). Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 

The Wife of General Bonaparte (Josept Turquan). 
12s. 6d. net. 

Mary Tudor, Queen of France (Mary Groom Brown). Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Lane. 


CLaASsIcs. 
The Poetics of Aristotle (D. S. Margoliouth). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 
Fiction. 


The Outcry (Henry James); Gopi (Herbert Sherring): Dan 
Russel The Fox (E. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross). 
Methuen. 6s. net each. 

John Christopher in Paris (Romain Rolland). Heinemann. 6s. 

The End of a Song (Jeannette Marks); A Melody in Silver 


(Keene Abbott); Everybody's Lonesome (Clara E. 
Laughlin). Putnams. 2s. net. 

Jim Davis (John Masefield). Wells Gardner. 6s. 

The Keepers of the Gate (Sydney C. Grier). Edinburgh: 


Blackwood. 6s. 

Troubled Waters (L. Cope Cornford); Patches and Pomander: 
(Arthur Brebner); The Joyous Wayfarer (Humphrey 
Jordan). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6s. net each. 

The Chronicles of Glovis (H. H. Munro); The Progress of Mrs. 
Cripps-Middiemore (Gerard Bendall). Lane. 6s. each. 

Under Western Eyes (Joseph Conrad). Methuen. 6s. 

The Love-Locks of Diana (Kate Horn). Stanley Paul. 6s. 


Girt Booxs. 

The All Sorts of Stories Book (Mrs. Andrew Lang). Long- 
mans, Green. 6s. 

Dream Blocks (Aileen Cleveland Higgins). Chatto and 
Windus. 3s. 6d. net. 

Bimbi Stories for Children (Louise de la Ramée). Chatto and 
Windus. 5s. net. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer (Mark Twain). Chatto and 


Windus. 6s. 
Fairy Rings (Edith Howes). Cassell. 


Hisrory. 
Tarnished Coronets (M. Nelson D’Auvergne). Laurie. 12s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. net. 


net. 
British North America, 1763-1867 (A. Wyatt Filby). | Con- 
stable. 6s. net. 


Famous Chemists (E. Roberts). Allen. 2s. 6d. net. 

Hellenistic Athens: An Historical Essay (William Scott 
Ferguson). Macmillan. 12s, net. 

India under Curzon and After (Lovat Fraser). Heinemann. 


16s. net. 
Fore and Aft (E. Keble Chatterton). 


Law. 
Trial of Simon Lord Lovat of the °45 (Edited by David 


Seeley Service. 16s. net. 


N. Mackay). Edinburgh: Hodge. 5s. net. 
Reprints. 
Francis Bacon and his Secret Society (Mrs. Henry Pott). 


7s. 6d. net. 


Scuoot Books. 

The Poetry Readers (Edited by Alfred Perceval, 6 Vols.), 8d. 
each; English History in English Poetry (C. H. Firth), 
2s. 6d.; The British Isles (E. M. Hughes), 1s. 6d.; A Short 
History of India under the British (Mary A. Hollings). 
1s. 6d.; A Short History of Canada (C. Linklater Thomson), 
ls. pd.; A Short History of Australia (Thomas Bateson). 
1s. 6d. Marshall. 

A Text-Book of Experimental Psychology (Charles S. Myers, 
Parts I. and II.). Cambridge: At the University Press. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Projective Geometry for use in Colleges and Schools (William P. 
Milne). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 

A School Geometry (H. H. Champion). 3s. 6d. ; English Grammar 
and Composition (George A. Twentyman), Part I., 1s., 
Part II., ls. ld. Rivington. 


(Continued on page 470.) 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PAINTERS OF 
JAPAN. 


By ARTHUR MORRISON. 


Illustrated 7 119 Reproductions in Colour and 
ollotype, of large size. 


The page measures 10 by 1§ inches. These 
illustrations comprise some of the rarest and 
finest of the works of the Old Masters of 


a Japan. 

HIN a In two folio volumesy handsomely bound, 
at £5 5s. net per set ; also an édition de 
Juxe, in which the plates (first impressions) 
are mounted on Japanese vellum, and a 
duplicate set in portfolio (limited to 150 
copies, signed and numbered) at £10 10s. 
net per set. 


** Ought to be looked upon as the standard for the Westerners 
to study Japanese Art.”—YOSHIO MARKINOiIn The English Review. 


“Several circumstances combine to make the publication of this book an 
event of unusual importance in the history of literature dealing with the Fine 
Arts. . ... . There are probably not more than two men in England competent 
to deal with Mr. Morrison’s book on its merits as a history of Japanese painters, 
and we shall certainly not attempt the task. Briefly, he covers the whole 
subject from the seventh century down to the present day, school by school, 
wita lucid accounts of developments and connections and scholarl descriptions 
of the characteristics of individual painters. As a treatise on this particular 
branch of art his book may be gratefully pted ‘ definitive,’ plete, 
accurate, and embodying the results of the most recent opportunities for 
show, the importance of the asa 
history of the special subject, great as SPECIMEN PLATE FREE. 
it is, is outweighed by its importance Please send me a Prospectus in- 
in relation to the subject of art in | cluding Specimen Plate of THE 

eneral. To find exact and extensive | P4/VTERS OF JAPAN. (T.C. 

nowledge combined with sound con- f and E. C, Jack.) 
ceptions and forcible and graceful 
expression in a book about art is Name 
indeed rare. Asa contribution to the Addie 
literature of art, this book is in the —— 
centre of things, and the moment of | This form may be handed to any 
its appearance was particularly for- Bookseller. 
tunate."—Standard. 


London: T. CGC. & E. C. JACK, 
67 LONG AORE, W.C. 


From WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’S LIST 


PUBLISHED ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5TH, A VOLUME OF REMINISCENCES BY 


CANON HORSLEY, 


ENTITLED 


“T REMEMBER.” 


Memories of a *‘Sky Pilot” in the Prison and the Slum. 
By JOHN WILLIAM HORSLEY, Hon. Canon of Southwark. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 


Canon Horsley's large experiences have led him to produce a brightly-written 
book, which cannot fail to interest. This volume contains three portraits, and an 
illustration of Clerkenwell Prison at the time of the Fenian outrage. 


And on the same date Mr. JOHN MASEFIELD'S New Book will be issued. 
JIM DAVIS. By JouN Maserietp, Author of 


“Captain Margaret,” “,Martin Hyde,” etc. Cloth, 6s. 
A romance of Smuggling in the Eighteenth Century, connected with Devonshire 
and Kent, written in Mr. Masefield’s breezy style. 


J 
RELIGION AND POLITICS. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL A. BARNETT, Canon of Westminster. 2s. 6d. net. 
_ A volume dealing with great and pressing national questions from the point of 
view of religion and social reform, containing chapters on The Call to the Nation, 
Pauperism, Luxury, Drunkenness, Impurity, Ignorance, War, The Call to the 


er TWO OUTDOOR BOOKS. 
THE SLOWCOACH. ByE. V. Lucas. Illustrated 


in Colours by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. Cloth, 6s. 
All should read the caravan experiences through some of the ceuntics 
England in Mr. Lucas’ fascinating volume. 
“A most delightful story, and we recommend it with all our heart.”—Spectator. 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES, By Joxn 


MASEFIELD, Author of ‘‘Captain Margaret,” &c. Profusely illustrated 
by Gorpon Brown, R.I. Cloth, 6s. 
No boy afer reading this most interesting volume can fail to make use of his 
powers of observation to read in the p: esent the history of the past. 
‘* It contains a wealth of information on all sorts of subjects that the boy wants 
to know about. It is indeed a delightful volume.”—7 ruth. 


THE DOG LOVER’S BOOK. Pictures by Epwin 
NOBLE, R.B.A. With Preface by Major RicHarpson. Cloth, 15s. net. 
Beautifully illustrated in colours produced by chromo-lithography, besides 
numerous small illustrations in black and white, and a diagram of the 
comparative sizes of dogs. 
“ The most delightful book on ‘man’s best friend’ that we have seen this many 
a year. A most original and scholarly account of the different breeds of watch-dogs, 
sporting dogs, and house-dogs, with a fund of by no means hackneyed anecdote and 


a leavening of humour throughout.”—Morning Post. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 


3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


THE FIRST EDITION IS EXHAUSTED. A SECOND IMPRESSION 
WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


GARIBALDI 


AND THE MAKING OF ITALY. 
By G. MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With 4 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 6d.) 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic. With 
7 Maps and numerous Illustrations. (Minth Thousand.) 8vo. 
6s. 6d. net. (Postage 6d.) 

Garibaldi and the Thousand. With 5 Maps and numerous 


Illustrations. (Seventh Thousand.) 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 6d.) 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN INDIAN LIFE. sy 
H.H. the MAHARANI of BARODA and S. M. MITRA. 
Author of **Indian Problems,” &c. With Portrait of the 
Maharani of Baroda. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. (/ostage 5d.) 


[On Monday next. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1911. 


CREED AND THE CREEDS. Their Function in 
Religion. By the Rev. JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, M.A. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) [On Monday next. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LIFE OF MILES 
MACINNES. Compiled by his Sister, ANNA GRACE 
MAC INNES. 8vo. 5s. net. (/ostage §¢.) [On Monday next. 

Mr. Mac Innes was for ten years M.P. for the Hexham Division 
of Northumberland, and thirty years a London and North-Western 

director. The life synchronises with three reigns—William IV., 

Queen Victoria, and Edward VII. 


THE COMING ORDER. By LUCY RE-BARTLETT. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) [On Monday next. 

This book deals with the relation of woman to man im its various 

aspects. Woman as wife, as mother and as friend receives attention. 

The marital relation and the sexual problem generally are specially 
considered, 


MARRIAGE, TOTEMISM, AND RELIGION. An Answer 
to Critics. By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 


BLACK AND WHITE IN SOUTH EAST AFRICA. 
A Study in Sociology. Ry MAURICE S. EVANS, 
C.M.G. With a Preface by Lieut-Colonel MATTHEW 
NATHAN, G.C.M.G., late ocumne of Natal. With a 
Map. 8vo. 6s. net. (Postage 5d.) 


THE MONKEYFOLK OF SOUTH AFRICA. By F. w. 
FITZSIMONS, F.Z.S., &c., Director Port Elizabeth Museum. 
With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


(Postage 5d.) 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game, 

It is by the leading Bridge Authority, and takes 

its name from the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in 
which its chapters appeared. 


YOU CANNOT GIVE A BRIDGE PLAYER 
A MORE ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


Of alt Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d, 
direct from the Office. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 
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“Kissing don’t last; Cookery do.”—Geoxce Mexeorrn, 


INVALUABLE BOOKS 
FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


THE ‘365’ SERIES 
COOKERY BOOKS 


365 Breakfast Dishes, 
2, 365 Luncheon se, 
3- 365 Dinner ” 
4. 365 Dessert 
5. 365 Breads and Biscuits, 
6. 365 Cakes and Cookies. 
8 
9 


365 Supper Dishes. 
365 Dishes of all Nations, 
- 365 Vegetarian Dishes, 
10. 365 Orange Dishes. 
II. 365 Dishes for Little Cooks. 


6 ins, by 4 ins., tastefully bound in red cloth, 
1s. net. each, 


Size: 


These handy little volumes provide dainty and appetising 
dishes for each meal for every day in the year. 
The recipes have been selected to suit the various 
seasons. and are thoroughly practical. They will be 
found of great assistance to those who have in charge 
the preparation of meals, and will be welcomed by all 
lovers of good cuisine. 
They contain just such:information as will be helpful 
and invaluable to every housekeeper. 


[Dean's Rag and Other Toy Books 


are in great demand. 


London : 


DEAN & SON, Ltd., ‘160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


The OXFORD and 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 


October 1911 


UNIONIST PROSPECTS 
Mr. F. E. SMITH, M.P. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE DREADNOUGHTS 
Mr. Alan Burgoyne, M.P, 


THE TWO ROMES OF TO-DAY 
** A. Delle Rive.” 


Just Published 


MEDIEVAL BYWAYS 
IY. SUDDEN DEATH AND DOCTORS 
Mr. L. F. Salzmann, F.S.A. 
THE EDUCATION OF STUDY 
** Tu Ne Cede Malis” 
THE POEMS OF GOD 7 
Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. 
EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION 
Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, M.P. 
THE EVANGELISATION OF PARIS 


SINCE THE SEPARATION 
M. Georges Goyan 


KINETIC AND POTENTIAL SPEECH 
Mr. Arthur Ransome 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 
Sir Herewald Wake 


‘“ PRINCE ROMAN” Mr. Joseph Conrad 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


London: CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange Street. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


Climatic Control (L. C. W. Bonacina). Black. 2s. 
Cicero’s Letters (S. E. Winbolt), 1s. 6d.; Casar’s Fifth Cam- 
paign (S. E, Winbolt), Bell. 1s. 6d. 

Scenes from ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland” (Albert G, Tidmarsh), 
Dent. ls. net. 
Matriculation Directory. 

net. 
Histoire de la Civilisation en Europe (Guizot). Macmillan. 1s, 


Cambridge : Burlington House. 1s, 


SCIENCE. 
Mechanical Inventions of To-day (Thomas W. Corbin). Seeley 
Service. 5s. net. ! 
THEOLOGY. 
The Church and the Divine Order (John Oman). Hodder and 


Stoughton. 6s. 

at od and the Modern Mind (Samuel McComb). Methuen. 
net. 

Texts and Studies (J. Armitage Robinson). 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Spiritual Sequence of the Bible (John Gamble). 
2s. 6d. net. 

A New Heaven and a New Earth (Charles Brodie Patterson). 
Bell. 4s. net. 

The Book of the Prophet Isaiah (G. W. Wade). 
10s. 6d. net. 

Religion and Politics (Samuel A. Barnett). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Character : Its Signification and its Outcome (Rev. C. R. Ball). 
S.P.C.K. 1s. 6a. 


Cambridge : at the 


Macmillan. 


Methuen, 


Wells Gardner, 


TRAVEL. 


The Romance of the Rhine (Charles Marriott). 
10s. 6d. net. 


Methuen. 


A Homeward Mail (Powell Millington). Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d 
net. 
The Baganda (Rev. John Roscoe). Macmillan. 15s. net. 


The Highlands of South-West Surrey (Edith C. Mai‘thews), 
Black. net. 

The Charm of India (Edited by Claud Field). 
Daniel. 3x. 6d. net. 

A Tour through Old Provence (A. S. Forrest). 
6s. net. 


Herbert and 


Stanley Paul. 


VERSE AND Drama. 


Eastern Songs (Ben Kendim). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 5s, 
net. 

The Book of the Seven Ages: an Anthology (Henry W. Clark). 
Herbert and Daniel. 3s. 6d. net. 

Experiments in Play Writing (John Laurence Lamb). 
Isaac Pitman. 5s. net. 

Afterglow (Mrs. Alfred Baldwin). 


Sir 


Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Banks and (Thomas Farrow). 
ls. net. 
Bargain Book, The (Charles Edward:+Jerningham and Lewis 
Bettany). Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 
Black and White in South East Africa (Maurice §. 
Longmans, Green. 6s, net. . 

Byways of Ghost-Land (Elliott O'Donnell). Rider. 3. 6d. net. 

Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature, The; New 
Zealand (Hon. Sir Robert Stout); Greek Tragedy (J. T. 
Sheppard); Links with the Past in the Plant World (A. C. 
Seward); King Arthur (W. Lewis Jones); The Historical 
Growth of the English Parish Church (A. Hamilton 
Thompson); Primitive Animals (Geoffrey Smith); The 
Wanderings of Peoples (A. C. Haddon); Early Religious 
Poetry of Persia (James Hope Moulton). Cambridge: at 
the University Press. 1s. net each. 

Case for Socialism, The (Fred Henderson). 
net. 

Christian Teaching of Coin Mottoes, The (Rev. William Allan). 


People Chapman and Hall. 


Evans). 


Jarrold. 2s, 


§.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. net. 
Consolations of a Critic, The (C. Lewis Hind). Black. 3s. 6d. 
net 


Famous Scottish Links and other Golfing Papers (F. D. Miller). 
Edinburgh: Clark. 2s. 6d. net. 


Health for Young and Old (A. T. Schofield). Rider. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
Letters to a Niece (Robert Drummond). Cassell. 3s. 6d. net. 


Rise of the Novel of Manners, The (Charlotte 
Columbia University Press. $1.25 net. 

Vox Clamantis (Numa Minimus). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 

Where Great Men Lived in London, Black. 1s. 6d. net. 

Young Man from Stratford, The (Henry Saint-George). Reeves. 
2s. net. 


E. Morgan). 


AND MaGazINes ror Ocrosrr :—The National Review, 
2x. 6d.; The Empire Review, 1s. net; The Book Monthly, 
6d. net; The Musical Times, 3d.; The Illustrated Poultry 
Record, 6d. net: The East and The West, 1s. net; The 
Antiquary. 6d.; The Hibbert Journal, 2s. 6d.; The Vine- 
vard, 6d. net: Mercure de France. 1f. 50¢. ; The Financial 
Review of Reviews, 1s. net; The United Service Magazine,’ 
2e.; Revue dés Deux Mondes, 3/.; Deutsche Rundschau, 
The Hindustan Review. 8 annas: The Dublin Review, 
5s. 6d.; The Geographical Journal, 2s.; United Empire; 
Le Monde; The Art Journal, 1s. net. 
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« have found them to be correct. We have further inspected t 


SIXTY-THIRD 


REPORT OF 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED 


(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 
Presented to the Shareholders at the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, held at the Head Office, 


Yokohama, on Saturday, 


gth September, 1911. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED..Yen 48,000,000 | CAPITAL PAID UP..Yen 30,000,000 | RESERVE FUND..Yen 17,150,000. 


PRESIDENT.—VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA. 


VICE-PRESIDENT.—J UNNOSUKE INOUYE, Eso. 


DIRECTORS.— VISCOUNT YATARO M.sHIMA. NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. RIYEMON KIMURA, Eso. YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq 


TCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esa. ROKURO HARA, Esq. 


AUDITORS.—YASUNORI ASADA, Esa. 


BRANCHES. Antung-Hsien, Bombay, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), 


BARON KOYATA IWASAKI. 
MASUNOSUKE ODAGIRI, Esa. 


JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Esa. 

HYOKICHI BEKKEY, Eso. 
TAMIZO WAKAO, Esa. 

Hankow, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Kobe, Liao Yang, London, 


Lyons, Fengtien (Mukden), Nagasaki, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Peking, Ryojun (Port Arthur), 


San Francisco, Shanghai, 


Tieling, Tientsin, Tokio, 


HEAD OFFICE.—YOKOHAMA, 


TO THE SHA 


GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
year ended 30th June, 1911. 
The gross rofit 
Yen 8,767,386.** have been d 
balance vad en 2,933,327-"* for 
e 
absorb Yen 1,440,000. 


taxes, current expenses, rebate on 


The balance, Yen 1,19 93.327. , will be carried forward to the credit of next account. 


REHROLDERS. 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the half. 


s of the Bank > the = half-year, including Yen x.187, .789."" brought forward from last account, amount to Yen oom 714.", of whick 


bills current, bad and doubrful debts, bonus for officers an: &e., leaving @ 


Directors how propose that Yen 300,000. be added to the Reserve Fund, and recommend a dividend at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum, which will 


VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA, Chairman. 


Head Office, Yokohama, 9 September, 1911. 
goth June, rorr. 
ities. BALANCE SHEET. 
¥. Y. 
up) . cece cece 24,000,000.00 | Cash Account— 
Reserve Fund... see. 16,850,000.00 In Hand 13,405,621.29 
Reserve for Debts . 393,010.87 At Bankers’ ....... eee 12,384,438. 25,590,069.05 
Notes in Circulation...........+ + 5,455,807.67 | Investments in Public Securities os 23,772,282.17 
Deposits (Current, ixed, BE.) 135,961,404.05 | Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &c... oe €1,.915,446.58 
Bills Payable, Bills R i, Accep and other Sums due | Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the ‘Bank . e 126,441,556.97 
by the Bank 79,829,471-59 | Bullion and Foreign Money 845,704.50 
Dividends Unclaimed . 6,535-52. Bank's Premises, roperties, Furniture, &c. 3,664, 507.29 
Amount brought forward from iast Account. 1,187,789.92 | 


Net Profit for the past Half-year..... 1,745,537-92 | 
Yen 265,429,557-54 


Yen 265,429,557-5¢ 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills > eae Bad 
and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers and Clerks, &c. .....+.. 8,767,386.63 | 


To Dividead— 

(Yen 6.00 per Share for 240,000 Shares) ...ssescescecsesseveeeee %y440,000,00 
To Balance carried iorward to next Account 1,193,327.84 


Yen 11,700,714-47 | 


Y. 


| By Balance brought forward 31st December, 1610... 1,187,789.98 
| By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 30th June, 19,512,924 55 


Yen 11,700 724.47 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, poompuiog. them with the Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and 


e &c., of 
them all to be in accordance with the Books and Accounts of the Ban! 


the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c,, and have touad 
YASUNORI ASADA, | Auntrors. 
TAMIZO WAKAO, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW is procurable at any 

of the following Continental Towns. In the event 

of difficulty at other Towns, the publisher would 
be glad to be informed. 

AUSTRIA. 


FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrisch, MARIENBAD: E. A. 
Gotz, Library. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 


de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue du | 


Persil. ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosques. 


FRANCE. 
BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 


D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barre. MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, | 


iosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 


Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; — 


Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 
18 rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, | 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 


the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. TROU- | 


VILLE : Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: J. W. ‘Basedow, 19/21 


Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrasse. STUTTGART: | 


Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 
FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuonii MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. . ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


‘SWITZERLAND. 


BALE: Festersen & C’*., Library and Kiosques.s BERNE: 
Gustav Frey, Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du Bo 
LUCERNE: A, Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX: 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD.: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 


‘SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 


BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


RUBBER WORLD 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue Contains :— 
WHEN RUBBER IS AT ITS WORST. 
Dividend Possibilities of Anglo-Malay, 

By X.Y.Z. 


TEA AND THE PLANTER. 
Special Interview with J. R. Clark 


of Travancore. 


| 
| 
“SUGAR PLANTING. By W. Wicherley. 
SEPTEMBER OUTPUTS, 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United 
Kingdom, 6/6; Abroad, 8/8. 


47t 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S AUTUMN LIST 


The Memorial Edition of the 


LIFE OF 
CHARLES DICKENS 


By JOHN FORSTER. 


With 500 Illustrations, including Portraits, Facsimiles of Manuscripts, 
Playbills, Views, Scenes and Places, &c. With 3 Photogravures and 
5 Steel Plates. Collected and arranged with a Foreword by B. W. 
MATZ. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 25s, net. 


RALPH NEVILL. 
The Romantic Past 
“ By RALPH NEVILL, Author of ‘‘The Merry Past,” ‘‘ Light 
Come, Light Go,” &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 
RICHARD DAVEY. 
The Sisters of Lady Jane Grey 
By RICHARD DAVEY, Author of ‘‘The Nine Days’ Queen,” 
&c, Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM. 
The. Surgeon’s Log: Being Impressions of 
the Far East. By J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM. With 
44 Photographs. Demy 8vo. 
W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. 
of Eve 


Daughters 


By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, Author of ‘Seven Splendid | 


's. 6d. net. 2nd Edition in the Press. 


Sinners,” ‘*Cagliostro,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
In the Heart of the Vosges 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of ‘French Vignettes,” | 


** Unfrequented France,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net. 
MADAME DUCLAUX. 
The French Ideal 
By MADAME DUCLAUX, Author of * The Fields of France,” 
‘*The French Procession,” &c. With Four Portraits. Large 
crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


REV. HENRY W. CLARK. 
‘History of English Nonconformity 
By Rev. HENRY W. CLARK. In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net each. Vol I. in the Autumn. Vol II. in 
EDOUARD MAYNIAL. 
Casanova and His Times 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The 
Practical Book of Oriental Rugs. 


By G. GRIFFIN LEWIS. 
All that it is necessary to know about oriental rugs under one cover. 
10 full-page illustrations in colour. 
74 full-page illustrations in doubletone. 
67 text designs in line. 
Folding charts and maps of the Orient. 

Oriental rugs have become as much a necessity in our beautiful, 
artistic homes as are the paintings on the walls and the various other 
works of art. Their admirers are rapidly increasing, and with this 
increased interest there is naturally an increased demand for more 
reliable information regarding them. 

Handsome 8vo. cloth, gilt top, decorated box, 21s, net. 


Myths and Legends of Flowers, 
Trees, Fruits, and Plants 


IN ALL AGES AND IN ALL CLIMES, 
By CHARLES H. SKINNER. 


Flowers and trees have gathered about them many stories, and have 
inspired many more, of absorbing interest in themselves and hitherto 
so difficult to locate in history and literature. Mr. Skinner has 
gathered them together in the present volume. 


States Navy. 


By CAPTAIN GEORGE R. CLARK, U.S.N., PROF. WM. 0. 
STEVENS, Ph.D., INSTRUCTOR CARROLLS. ALDEN, Ph.D., 
INSTRUCTOR HERMAN F. KRAFFT, Ph. D., of the 
Department of English, U.S. Naval Academy. 


All that is of importance and interest in the successful career of out 
Navy is contained in this latest work upon the subject. The charts» 
maps, paintings and photographs are chosen from a large assortment, 


| and form a most valuable supplement to the text. 


By EDOUARD MAYNIAL. Translated into English by | 


ETHEL COLBORN MAYNE. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


10s. 6d, net. 
F. MARTIN DUNCAN. 
The Romance of the Seasons 


By F.MARTIN DUNCAN. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. | 


J. CUMING WALTERS. 

Phases of Dickens: The Man, His Message, 
and His Mission. By. J. CUMING WALTERS, Author 
ot ‘*Clues to the Mystery of Edwin Drood,” &c. With a 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 

W. GLYDE WILKINS. 

Charles Dickens in America 
By W. GLYDE WILKINS. Fully Illustrated. Large crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 

M. MOSTYN BIRD. 
Woman at Work 
By M. MOSTYN BIRD. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
MAYFIELD VINCENT BROWN. 
By VINCENT BROWN, Author of ‘‘The Glory and the Abyss,” “ The 


Great Offender,” &c. 
THE BEES M. ELLEN THONGER. 
7 By M. ELLEN THONGER. 
GLADYS MENDL. 

THE ROUNDABOUT 

By GLADYS MENDL, Author of ‘‘ The Straight Road.” 

MRS. FRED REYNOLDS. 

AS FLOWS THE RIVER 


By Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS, Author of “The Horseshoe,” ‘‘ The 8vo. cloth, 6s 
. cloth, 6s. 


Forsythe Way,” &c. 
WINIFRED JAMES. 
LETTERS OF A SPINSTER 


By WINIFRED JAMES. 
MYRA KELLY. 
HER LITTLE YOUNG LADYSHIP 
By MYRA KELLY, Author of “ Little Aliens,” and " Little Citizens.” 
ANONYMOUS. 
MORE LETTERS TO MY SON 
By the Author of “‘ Letters to my Son.” Crown Svo. 3s, 6d, net. 


«Printed for the Proprietors by SpotTiswoope & Co., Ltp., 5 New Street Square, E.C., and Published by ReGinaLp WepsTER Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 


| 


With 16 full-page illustrations and many pictures and maps in the 
text. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 


(AT ALL THE LIBRARIES). 
SHE BUILDETH HER HOUSE. 


By W. LEVINGTON COMFORT. 
Author of ‘* Routledge Rides Alone.” 
Coloured Frontispiece by MARTIN JUSTICE. 


cloth, 6s, 
THE MAKE BELIEVE. 
By JOHN REED SCOTT. 
Author of ‘* The Colonel of the Red Hussars,” &c., &c. 
With Illustrations in Colour by CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE ROYAL PAWN OF YENICE. 
By MRS. LAWRENCE TURNBULL. 
Author of ** The Golden Book of Venice.” 

This novel gives as its central theme one of the most picturesque 
and dramatic episodes of Venetian history, with the beautiful Caterina 
of the Ca’Cornaro for heroine. 

Photogravure frontispiece. 


“ ME-SMITH.,” 
By CAROLINE LOCKHART. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and four Illustrations in duo-tone. 


DAWN OF THE MORNING, 
By GRACE LIVINGSTONE HILL LUTZ. 
Author of *‘ Phoebe Deane,” &c. 
With Illustrations in Colour by ANNA W. Betts. 
cloth, 6s. 


5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


Crown 8vo, 


12mo. cloth, gilt top, uncut, 6s, net. 


Crown 8v0. 


Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in he County of London.— Saturday, 7 October, 1911. 
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| Photogravure frontispiece and 10 Illustrations in duo-tone, from 
reproductions of celebrated paintings of Sargent, Alexander, Reynolds, 
&c. 12mo. ornamental cloth, 6s. net. 
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\ 


